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A= next time you stand and stare down a hole marked ‘Road Up’ think of the tremendous 





volume of traffic that goes on incessantly under the streets and pavements through miles and miles of 











water, gas and drainage mains all over the world. And looking a little higher up in the world you'll 
find tons upon tons of steel tubes hard at work in every branch of industry. Wherever civilization 


has touched the face of the globe, a hundred and one blessings are yours by the courtesy of steel tubes— 


Pear es 


steel tubes made, as likely as not, by S & L. Wherever liquids or gases have to be conveyed a few feet 
or a few hundred miles, steel tubes are the first thought of the engineers. An up-to-date example 


of this is that steel tubes by S & L have gone straight to the heart of Britain’s nuclear power stations. 


Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited 


S&L) are one of the world’s largest 


manufacturers of Steel Tubes 
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THE QUEEN was delivered of ,a 7 Ib. 3 oz. boy, 
and the press of some hundredweight of syco- 
phantic slush, But there was mourning as well as 
jubilation in the Royal Family, because of the 
deaths of Lady Mountbatten, Prince Philip's 
aunt, and Lord Carisbrooke, the Queen’s cousin. 
The Crown Princess of Japan had a baby, too, 
but not as big as ours. 


* 


AN ICELANDIC GUNBOAT fired on a British trawler; 
a bomb went off in Cyprus; two went off in 
Madrid; there was an earthquake in Algeria; and 
an American aircraft blew up over Cuba. The 
West German Government tentatively asked for 
the right to establish military bases on Spanish 
soil. and NATO was rather untentatively cross at 
not having been consulted first. A White Paper 
or Defence promised us a~mobile rocket as our 
main deterrent; a warning station in a national 
park is going to give us every second of four 
minutes’ warning of a ballistic missile attack: 
the Army’s estimates went up as its numbers went 
down: and both sides of the House said that Par- 
liament voted too much money, too often, too 
recklessly. All the same, a Royal Commission on 
Doctors’ and Dentists’ Remuneration recom- 
mended an increase in pay for most doctors (and 
no dentists), arid the Civil Estimates held out little 
likelihood of any tax reductions in the next 
Budget. 

* 
FORDS FELL OUT with the Board of Trade over 
their plan to set up a £25 million plant on Mersey- 
side, and 3,500 workers on Morrises and Austins 
were laid off as the result of a strike over a shop 
steward. Mr. John Freeman laid into Mr. Frank 
Foulkes, the Communist president of the ETU, in 
an interview on Panorama, but failed to provoke 
him into suing anybody: Mr. Foulkes, not sur- 
prisingly, said that he didn’t want his character 
spreading ‘all over the papers.. The TUC invited 
leaders of the ETU to come and talk to them. 
and the leaders of the ETU, thumbs to noses. 
prepared to do so. Five breweries merged into two 
big groups with £60 million worth of assets be- 
tween them and, presumably, quite a lot of beer. 
An ex-sergeant offered £1 million for Whitehall 
Court, one of the biggest, most comfortable— 
and ugliest—blocks of flats in London. 

* 
THE KENYA CONSTITUTIONAL CONFERENCE came to 
a more satisfactory end than had been hoped for 
when it opened. five weeks ago, largely owing to 
the diplomatic skill of Mr.:Macleod, the Colonial 
Secretary. His under-secretary, Mr. Julian Amery, 
arrived in Cyprus to go on arguing about how 
many square miles are going to be granted to 
Britain for her sovereign bases on the island. At 
the inquiry at Blantyre into the incidents that 
occurred there during Mr, Macmillan’s visit, 
‘well-dressed European women’ in the gallery, 
according to The Times, burst into laughter when 
a British journalist said that what he saw sickened 
him, so that he had to turn away. 


* 


SIR OLIVER FRANKS agreed to his nomination going 
forward for the Chancellorship of Oxford Uni- 
versity, in opposition to Mr, Macmillan, thus 
ensuring a contested election. Meanwhile, Con- 
gregation decided that young mathematicians and 
Scientists coming up to Oxford need no long offer 
Latin. In Wolverhampton, a pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ing on loan from the Tate was pinched from the 
art gallery. At Burlington House, a Virgin and 
Child long thought to be a Verrocchio was found 
to be more probably a Leonardo. At a hunt ball 
in the Worcester Guildhall, members of the 
Croome Hunt, engaged in a bread-roll battle, 
damaged a portrait of a Mayor ef the 1880s. The 
hunt secretary said that the ladies and gentlemen 
were aiming at each other, not at the portrait: 
‘ic wasn’t as if we had anything against the old 





boy.’ 


— Portrait of the Week — 
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MEN OF GOODWILL 


FORTNIGHT ago the Spectator urged that the 

boycott of South African goods should be 
postponed; not for the reasons put forward by 
opponents of the boycott in South Africa and in 
this country, but because we feared that the 
prospect of a united front against apartheid, fore- 
shadowed by the Prime Minister’s Cape Town 
speech ought not to be jeopardised. The object of 
a boycott, after all, is not to bring Verwoerd to 
his knees—even if it were 100 per cent. efficient 
it would make relatively littie impact on the South 
African Government, however much alarm it 
might cause the South African businessman—but 
to give the moral revulsion of people here about 
what has been happening in South Africa tangible 
expression; and it would be a pity, we felt, if 
people who detest apartheid, and would be glad 
to support other moves to bring it to an end. 
should be antagonised. 

This is what is now going to happen. The ten- 
dency of Conservatives to think that if the Left is 
behind the ‘boycott there must be something 
wrong with it may be misguided, but it certainly 
exists. Few figures of any influence within the 
Conservative Party have come out in the boycott’s 
favour—Lord Altrincham’s is the only well- 
known name—though many Conservative MPs 
have publicly expressed their abhorrence of 
apartheid. The number of Conservative supporters 
who will tell their grocer to discontinue sending 
South African grapes or oranges, rock lobster 
tails or Van der Hum, will be small. 

Nor is it likely that hardcore Labour voters are 
going to pay any attention to the campaign: most 
of them supported Suez, and care very little what 
happens to a bunch of wogs. The a-political centre 
presumably care even less: they are unlikely to 
be aware even that the boycott is on. All that will 
be left to make it work are the liberals who do 
feel these things deeply, and who are anxious 
to demonstrate their feelings. 

But even if the boycotters are not sufficient in 
number or in purchasing power to make any 
pronounced reduction in the sale of South African 
goods next month, the gesture may still be worth 





while. At least the fact that a boycott has begun 
will help to show Africans that Britain is not 
entirely populated by the supporters of Lord 
Montgomery and Randolph Churchill (who has 
announced his intention of consuming ‘all the 
South African produce he conveniently can’—no 
negligible quantity, we would imagine). 

The boycott will please Africans, too, who were 
puzzled and hurt by Mr. Macmillan’s rejection of 
the idea based on the fallacious supposition that 
boycotts do not work. They can work; some have 
been highly successful. And—what is perhaps 
more important—they are often the only non- 
violent weapon available. The chances are that 
if they fail violence will not long be restrained. 
For us to adopt the weapon, therefore, may help 
to reassure those who feel, as many Africans do, 
that non-violent methods have failed. So; although 
-we regret that the boycott was not postponed, as 
it is going ahead we must urge support for it: 
should it fail completely, the situation in Africa 
will become even more dangerous than it is today. 


Pane of Glass 


HE problems of any old-style mental hospital, 

built to nineteenth-century specifications and 
trying to come to terms with the twentieth century, 
are similar—no matter what country it happens 
to be in; and the fact that The Pane of Glass 
(Gollancz, 30s.) is about what is happening in 
Columbus, Ohio, does not make it any the less 
relevant to conditions here. True, we can boast 
that we are some years ahead of the Americans 
in the treatment of the insane; the snake-pits of 
the deep South are unknown in Britain, and 
such innovations as the open door—the leaving 
of wards unlocked—were tried out here some 
years ago. But the basic problem remains the 
same: how to deal with a growing population of 
mentally ill patients in hospitals which are already 
overcrowded, when all the indications are that 
to send them to hospital in such conditions tends 
to aggravate rather than cure their illness. Yet this 
is what we are doing. Replying to a question in 
the Commons last Friday the Parliamentary Sec- 
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retary to the Minister of Health revealed that 
almost half—48 per cent.—of the hospital patients 
in this country are in mental hospitals; and the 
most urgent medical problem of our time is how 
to get them out. 

John Bartlow Martin's study of Columbus State 
Hospital is particularly valuable not because it 
suggests any easy solution but because it reveals, 
sympathetically and without prejudices, why there 
is no easy solution. The tranquillising drugs from 
which so much was hoped are indeed a help; but 
all they can do is to bring a patient within reach 
of treatment—they cannot as a rule cure him, 
any more than hydrotherapy did. Electric shock 
treatment, too, has its uses, but its serious limita- 
tions are now recognised: and leucotomy—though 
Mr. Martin is too polite to say so in so many 
words—has been exposed as a particularly ugly 
blind alley. For the great majority of patients 
there is no known treatment except painstaking, 
sympathetic care and understanding; and this, of 
course, is impossible to provide so long as the 
medical profession, despising and resenting psy- 
chiatry, allows-it only a tiny share of students’ 
time, starves it of money for research, and 
deprives the mental hospitals of a fair share of 
National Health Service funds. 

So there are still mental hospitals that look like 
gaols—and, as far as their inmates are concerned, 
are gaols. Leucotomy is still performed; electric 
shock and drugs are given, in some hospitals, less 
as a treatment than as a punishment. The need 
for more and better out-patient clinics, social 
workers and nurses was known even before the 
success of the recent Worthing experiment; but 
the funds are not available. The result is that 
treatment is often postponed until the patient has 
passed the point of no return. 


Classical Education 


DEALLY, the Chancellor of Oxford University 

ought to be a distinguished figurehead, above 
faction; with the Vice-Chancellor as his fund- 
raiser and administrator. Were this so, Mr. 
Macmillan would be an excellent choice for 
Chancellor—when he retires from politics; not 
so long as he remains Prime Minister, because he 
may be called upon to make administrative deci- 
sions as leader of the Government affecting the 
university. Sir Oliver Franks would not be much 
of a figurehead, but he would make.an admirable 
Vice-Chancellor if that post were not held in 
rotation by college-heads, regardless of aptitude. 

In short, the system is a bad one; but, then, a 
university tends to get the system it deserves, and 
nothing in the way this election has’ been handled 
suggests that Oxford deserves any better. The 
spectacle of the’ majority of heads of colleges 
forming themselves into a cabal, under the illusion 
—surely possible only at Oxford—that if enough 
lightweights band themselves together they be- 
come heavy enough to. frighten off opposition, 
argues a wonderful lack of any. public relations 
sense: all the plot did was guarantee an opposi- 
tion—and virtually assure the PM of the chan- 
cellorship if he cared to stand. And perhaps the 
strongest argument against his having allowed 
himself to be put forward is that, in this and 
other recent symptoms, Oxford has shown itself 
to be in such urgent need of reform. 

A clear example of the need for reform has 





been provided by Congregation’s decision this 
week that, in future, candidates for university 
entrance who have Advanced level qualifications 
in mathematics or a science subject will not in 
future need Latin. This follows the advice of a 
committee set up to consider the requirements for 
admission, which recently reported: 

(a) We are satisfied that the recruitment of 
scientists at Oxford has been hampered by the 
classical language requirement (and in any case 
cramming O level Latin after obtaining a place 
in a college appears to have no educational value). 

(b) We believe that scientists can spend their 
time at school at least as usefully on other 
languages as on Latin or Greek. 

Well, yes—but why only scientists? Is there 
any reason to believe that cramming O level 
Latin after obtaining a place at a university is 
of any benefit to, say, historians or economists? 
And cannot historians and economists also spend 
their time at school at least as usefully on other 
subjects as on Latin or Greek? 


They might, for example, spend more time on 
English, a neglected language at schools—so 
much so that this committee says that 

far too high a proportion of undergraduates 
at the time of their matriculation find undue 
difficulty in expressing themselves clearly and 
accurately in their own language, The standard 
of English appears to be in general regrettably 
low, not only among the majority of candidates 
for admission to Oxford but also in the country 
as a whole. 


Why, then, does Oxford not lead the way by 
encouraging all its entrants to pay greater atten- 
tion to English, and leaving the Classics to those 
who have the desire or the aptitude to study them? 

Alternatively, if it is felt that some foreign lan- 
guage ought to be obligatory, why not a modern 
one? The committee refers to ‘the marked in- 
ability of many entrants to the university to read 
or work in foreign languages with any degree 
of fluency’ and it goes on to express regret that 
it is unable to make any definite suggestion for 
improving the position. But surely a simple way 
of improving it would be to allow university en- 
trants to spend more time at school—or, better, 
abroad—learning any of the modern languages 
which are likely to be useful to them? 


The answer is regrettably simple. The strongly 
entrenched Classical faculty, with its Chairs and 
its network of jobs, is understandably anxious to 
preserve its empire intact. In this it can count 
on the support not only of the similarly- 
entrenched Classical empires in the schools, but 
of-a great many academic figures who could 
only with difficulty decline mensa, a table, but 
who are nevertheless so convinced that the whole 
academic structure is menaced by science that 
they will vote for anything designed to keep the 
structure as it is. 


The only reason, in fact, why Congregation has 
felt compelled to give way on the Classics issue to 
the scientists is that some of the best scientific 
brains have been lost to Oxford. At a time when 
funds are. just-becoming available in large quanti- 
ties for scientific training and research, Congrega- 
tion (that is, the senior members of the university) 
is frightened at the prospect of being left out. And 
this is sensible—so far as it goes; but to pretend, 
as Congregation now intends to do, that cram- 
ming Classics is bad for scientists but in some 
curious way good for historians, is sheer academic 
humbug. 
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The Educators 


Bb views of Anthony Greenwood tend to 
attract. more attention outside the Labour 
Party than within it. The space which the press 
devoted on Monday to his message to his con- 
stituency party must have been the envy of many 
a colleague; but it was little help for all that. After 
attributing the party’s troubles to the 1954 decj- 
sion to endorse German rearmament—the damage 
of which, he claims, took five years to repair— 
he argues that ‘the next few years should be de- 
voted to a great campaign of Socialist education 
and propaganda—not to an orgy of introspection.’ 
But whatever the reasons for Labour's election 
defeat, nobody could attribute ‘it to a failure to 
tell the people—in glossy and attractive brochures, 
as well as in slick television programmes. If Mr. 
Greenwood’s own contributions, notably his elec- 
tion broadcast, failed to make the required impact, 
does he seriously imagine that the electorate is 
going to be impressed with the same stuff rehashed 
and warmed up for 1964? 

The Labour Party has no alternative: it must 
indulge in introspection, however painful the 
process is going to be; and Mr. Gaitskell is right 
to insist upon it. Whether he was wise to make his 
tactical withdrawal from the advanced Crosland 
position, by announcing he still believes that steel 
among other things should be nationalised, is 
another matter; as we argued last week, this is pre- 
cisely the kind of qualification which makes the 
uncommitted voter, who is genuinely anxious for 
an alternative to the Conservatives, sceptical of 
Labour's ability to break with its past. 

Mr. Gaitskell’s second thoughts have been 
more sensible. As he told the Ruskin Fellowship 
meeting on Monday, his critics cannot have it 
both ways: ‘it cannot be held at one and the 
same time that the dispute is utterly unimportant 
and yet that it also raises fundamental moral 
issues.’ The Tribune view—that Clause Four is 
fundamental—and the Wilson /Crossman/Green- 
wood view—that it is irrelevant—cannot both be 
right; and until the Labour Party decides which 
is right, it cannot expect to attract back the voters 
it has lost. 


Caryl Chessman 

N his article this week Richard Rovere explains 
| et capital punishment is not an emotive issue 
in the US because nobody is in favour of it. There 
is no John Gordon to argue (as he did in the 
Sunday Express this week) that what he calls 
‘justice’ should be done more quickly, and with 
less legal quibbling, even if it does mean an 
occasional mistake (*. . . what do we do? Say 
“Sorry” and forget it.’). But there is also, appar- 
ently, no Patrick O'Donovan to argue (as he did 
in the Observer this week) that ‘compassion for 
the man nearly twelve years in the death row in 
San Quentin is reflex in a civilised man.” And 
obnoxious though the hanging brigade in this 
country may be, it is possible that the current 
American apathy is even more deplorable. The 
revelation that a stay was granted not because 
twelve years under sentence of death is punish- 
ment enough, and not because of any doubts over 
the morality of the death penalty, but because 
President Eisenhower might encounter a hostile 
reception fronrsome students in Uruguay, is an in- 
teresting reflection on the new droit administratif. 
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Perhaps next time they will arrange for the Presi- 
dent to postpone any projected foreign tour until 
a few days after the date fixed for the execution? 


Preludin 


UR note last week on Preludin may have left 
O ine impression that only the popular news- 
papers were involved in the campaign against it: 





out in our correspondence columns—is incorrect. 
But the point we were trying to make—and neither 
Mr. McCarthy nor any of the eminent sponsors 
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of the campaign has attempted to answer it— 
is that Preludin addiction is demonstrably less 
dangerous than alcohol addiction. When the 
medical profession, the magistrates, the chemists 
and the popular press combine to urge that alcohol 
should be made available only on a doctor’s 
prescription, it will be possible to take these 
periodic campaigns against individual pep pills or 
tranquillisers more seriously. As things are, 
all that these stunts do is create an alluring aura 
of temptation and wickedness around a drug 
which would otherwise cause only a fraction of 
the damage that alcohol does. 


Forty-eighth article 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


His country is full of ghosts, and one of 
Tr rie hovering with warning moans over the 
living long after its own death, is Article 48 of 
the Weimar Constitution. This was the clause 
that gave the President power to proclaim sn 
emergency and find men and measures to 
cembat it. It was used in 1933; and the question 
now is whether the Basic Law (i.e., the Constitu- 
tion) should contain provisions to deal with in- 
ternal crisis (or external attack) which might give 
a government a chance to impose dictatorship in 
the future. Or shall the ‘gap in the Constitution, 
as it is called—which all parties agree exists, 
though with varying reservations—be left as it 
is; in which case the government’s own weakness 
might later prevent it, in some sudden crisis, from 
dealing with the threat of dictatorship from 
another source? 


All democratic States have Emergency Laws, 
either written or implicit, accepted by all parties. 
Authoritarian governments, by definition, do nut 
need them. It is not so much a question of what 
to do, but of how to do it. 


Gerhard Schréder, the Minister of the In- 
terior, has now laid a draft addition to the Con- 
stitution before the Bundestag. It is known as the 
Emergency Law (Notstandsgesetz); strictly speak- 
ing, though, it is not a law, but an amendment to 
the Constitution of the Federal Republic, so that 
it needs a two-thirds majority of the House to de 
passed. It was drawn up without reference to any 
of the Opposition parties, and seems to have been 
drafted expressly to arouse that ghost of Article 
48 of the Weimar Constitution. The Socialist 
Party alone -has several major objections to it 
which could have been eliminated by consulta- 
tion: the negotiations might have been long and 
complicated, but they would have been in pri- 
vate; they will now be long, complicated and em- 
bittered in public. 

In the draft a State of Emergency may be 
declared by a simple majority of the Bundestag, 
and if a decision (not a meeting) of the House 
proves insuperably difficult the President, with 
counter-signature by the Chancellor, may pro- 
claim it himself. Up to now the Presidency has 
been a political appointment, so that if the 
Government of the day cannot get its’ majority, 
even if the House is not prevented by riots or 
foreign attack from meeting, a State of Emer- 
gency could be proclaimed without any need to 
have the decision ratified afterwards. Moreover, 
the decision does not have to be renéwed at 
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stated intervals. Added to these obvious dangers, 
the draft proposes that the police, the armed 
forces and special police forces may be merged 
by the President, and their command given to the 
Chancellor. 

It is generally agreed that in a crisis certain 
civil rights, such as freedom of speech in public 
and freedom from arbitrary arrest, must be quali- 
fied for a time. 

But though the clause about arbitrary arres:s 
includes the precaution that a judge must uphold 
them, as in normal times, it sets no time limit 
for cases to be brought before a judge. Obviously 
it makes a good deal of difference whether a 
prisoner is brought before a magistrate in a we2k 
or in a year, or whether lists of prisoners, drawn 
up without inspection, are signed by a magis- 
trate’s clerk. Still worse, the draft d «: not men- 
tion the word ‘strikes’ at all. Hei: Schréder 
underlined this omission by explaining at a press 
conference that he naturally distinguished be- 
tween industrial and political strikes; why, then, 
should industrial strikes not be explicitly ex 
cluded from the grounds for a State of Emer- 
gency? This alone must have lost the draft law all 
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hope of Socialist support. 

The Opposition makes four demands: a two- 
thirds majority of the Bundestag to proclaim an 
Emergency; the President to be empowered to 
proclaim it only if the House is prevented from 
meeting by outside force; a time limit, with pro- 
vision for renewal; and the vesting of the com- 
mand of police and armed forces in a third 
person (neither President nor Chancellor—pre- 
sumably the Inspector-General of the armed 
forces). 

And these Opposition doubts are understand- 
able; they are the direct result of the manceuvres, 
intrigues and betrayals which led to Hitler gain- 
ing power by legal means. It seems almost 
incredible that the Ministry of the Interior should 
not have taken these old memories into accouat 
when the amendment to the Constitution was 
drafted. Schréder’s enemies, in fact, claim his 
blindness as proof that he was indeed a Nazi. 
It is known that he was put up for membership 
of the SA in the days when that doubtful 
privilege was useful to an ambitious young 
lawyer, but the membership was never confirmed 
because he showed so little interest, and possibly 
because his wife’s family tree has non-Aryan 
branches. But probably the draft has nothing to 
do with any political belief. It is only another 
example of the Government’s insensitiveness, 
which leads it to treat the Opposition as enemies 
rather than as fellow-citizens with different 
opinions. This is primarily Chancellor Adenauer’s 
responsibility; and it is the main reason for the 
dangerous division of public opinion on aspects 
of policy which are normally common ground 
—the armed forces, religious matters, emergency 
regulations and the broad lines of foreign policy 
—between the parties. 

As things are, all these matters are the sub- 
ject of party slanging; and it is by no means 
sure that enough cool good sense can be found 
to prevent the ‘gap in the Constitution’ from 
becoming the breach through which a future 
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‘That reminds me, Fred, did you remember to send off the pools in time this week?’ 












Beating the Rap 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE big news out of California this past week 

turned out not to be the Winter Olympics or 
Vice-President Nixon’s politicking but the re- 
prieve from death in the gas chamber granted 
Caryl Chessman, the convicted highjacker, kid- 
napper, and rapist, by Governor Brown, on the 
odd and unexpected ground that a stay of execu- 
tion was in the best interests of American foreign 
policy. The State Department, which recom- 
mended it, and the governor, one of the most 
sensitive and intelligent men in American politics 
today, may well have been right. 

It came as a great surprise to many Americans, 
though, to learn that the Chessman case had 
roused interest and concern in Paris, the Vatican, 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and other far places. 
We are used to having our justice denounced 
around the world and our convicts looked upon 
as sympathetic figures; indeed, a good many of 
us have joined in the protests, the denunciations, 
and the expressions of sympathy. The injustices, or 
seeming injustices, that have stirred world opinion, 
though, have always had some connection with 
prejudice, political, racial, or religious. Chessman, 
who professes innocence of certain specific felony 
charges but has cheerfully and unrepentantly 
admitted having lived a life steeped in common 
crime, is the first ordinary hoodlum to benefit by 
demonstrations in world capitals. He has never 
compared himself with Sacco and Vanzetti or 
Tom Mooney, and he would doubtless repudiate 
any association of his name with Alger Hiss or 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. But, evidently, Le 
Monde sees him in such light, and L’Osservatore 
Romano feels that his life should be spared as a 
simple act of mercy—to which he is entitled, if 
one understands the matter properly, because he 
has put in twelve years under. penalty of death. 

This, I think, has not occurred to anyone in this 
country, where the sympathy would go not to the 
man who had beat the rap for twelve years, but to 
the poor bum who got it right away, fast. Chess- 
man has lived this long because he is a superb 
gaolhouse lawyer and—to be brutal but, I think, 


accurate—a clever publicity hound. The most 


eminent jurists in his state and in the United States 
have been able to find no merit in his claims of 
reversible error in his various trial transcripts. Mr. 
Justice Douglas, a man of unbounded sympathy 
for the persecuted as well as a stern seeker of legal 
impropriety, has said that Chessman has for 
years ‘been playing a game with the courts’—a 
very ingenious, lawyerlike game, to be sure, but 
one that has little bearing on justice. As to Chess- 
man’s innocence, there is nothing in support of 
it but Chessman’s word, and there are very few 
gaol cells that don’t contain a man who will give 
his own word of his own innocence. 

But the case has achieved world renown, and 
that is that, and its renown is going to lead to a 
debate on capital punishment. Governor Brown, 
who is personally opposed to the death penalty, 
is asking the California legislature to discuss the 
issue in a special session, and the newspapers are 
full of it. The question is one that cannot be re- 
solved on a national basis, for the states decide 
such matters for themselves. Eight of them have 
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long since done away with capital punishment. In 
some others, the statutes allow wide discretion to 
juries and judges in the matter of whether or not 
to inflict it, and the practical effect has been virtual 
abolition. Federal law and the laws of some states 
sanction it for crimes other than first-degree mur- 
der (kidnapping, treason, and rape about complete 
the list), but generally speaking first-degree murder 
is the crime for which it is most generally pre- 
scribed. Chessman is, thus, something of a rarity, 
having been condemned for a crime—kidnapping 
and rape—not involving death. 

One imagines that if the debate becomes really 
widespread and heated, abolition will spread: In 
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recent years there has been very little public dis. 
cussion of the subject. The British arguments of 
a while back were not widely followed on this side, 
and Arthur Koestler’s Reflections on Hanging 
attracted little notice. Yet whenever the subject 
does come up, abolition carries the day, and prac- 
tically no one can be found to speak on the other 
side. Every time a public official is interviewed on 
the subject, it turns out that, as in the case of 
Governor Brown, he is personally opposed to 
legalised killing. I have never heard any politician 
defend the practice, and I do not believe there is 
any institution of importance—any party or 
church or agency of government—whose prin- 
ciples would be offended by doing away with it. 
The law-enforcement agencies set no great store 
by its deterrent value. It survives in most places, 
One suspects; mainly because the energy required 
for abolition has never been mobilised. 


Embarras d’embarras 


A MERRY little drama is being 
played out, at this moment, in 
Iceland; and the last act, if all 
goes well, should provide some 
fine comedy, with the trousers 
falling off the British Govern- 
ment. A group of Africans 
wished to test the legal validity 
of the detention of Dr. Hastings 
Banda and the other Federation detainees, as well 
as the restrictions on Mr. Jomo Kenyatta and the 
remaining ‘hard core’ detainees in Kenya. No 
appeal can lie, apparently, to any British court, 
but the European Convention on Human Rights 
offers a possibility. Britain is a signatory to the 
Convention, and the signature has been ratified. 
The British Government, however, has reserved 
(as have some other signatories) certain provisions 
of the Convention. Britain will not concede the 
right of individuals in British territories to bring 
complaints against her under the Convention; we 
will only accept jurisdiction when the complaint 
is laid by another ‘high contracting party’ (gib- 
berish meaning country). It was therefore neces- 
sary for the Africans to find another government 
that had signed the Convention to raise the sub- 
ject. Here, however, there was a snag; most of the 
other signatories are members of NATO, and 
naturally do not wish to do anything to embarrass 
their British allies. (I understand that the Nor- 
wegian Government considered acting in the 
matter, but finally decided not to.) Now, it seems, 
there is a chance that the Icelandic Government 
may act. They have no particular reason to be 
fond of Britain just now, and one or two reasons, 
smelling strongly of fish, to be willing to embarrass 
Britain if a suitable opportunity should occur. 
Foreign Office pressure on Iceland not to pro- 
ceed has been growing stronger ever since they 
caught a hint of what was in the air (beside the 
smell of fish, that is). And now I see that the 
British Trawlers’ Federation (who can doubtless 
take a hint) have announced their intention of 
withdrawing their ships from the disputed fishing- 
grounds around Iceland during the Geneva Con- 
ference on the law of the sea, which opens on 





March 17 and will be discussing the Iceland- 
Britain dispute. And the British Government has 
already, apparently, been contemplating accep- 
tance of the twelve-mile limit claimed by the Ice- 
landers, no doubt as a guid pro quo. It will be 
interesting to see whether the Icelandic Govern- 
ment swallows the bait. If not, there are, as I say, 
going to be some fine moments. For apart from 
the fact that legally we haven’t a shred of a case 
under the Convention (at any rate in Kenya, where 
the Emergency has been declared at an end), one 
of the things the Human Rights Commission must 
do in the event of such a complaint is to send an 
investigating commission to the territory con- 
cerned. So if Dr. Banda’s detention was made the 
subject of a complaint Lord Monckton would sud- 
denly find himself with a rival attraction just 
across the street. 
* 

But it has been something of a week for the 
embarrassment of allies; the French have been 
at the receiving end too. The World Refugee Year, 
with its imposing list of all-party, all-denomination 
support, lists among its four aims the various 
categories of refugees to be helped. They are the 
refugees in Europe—given as ‘Bulgarians, Czecho- 
slovaks, ethnic Germans, ethnic Greeks, Hungar- 
ians, Jews, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Ruman- 
ians, Russians and Yugoslavs’; the European 
refugees from China, mainly White Russians; the 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong; and the Palestine 
refugees. And certainly the World Refugee Year 
has done good and desperately needed work in 
collecting and channelling help to these people. 

Unfortunately, the World Refugee Year list 
does not exhaust the number or nationalities of 
refugees. There are also the refugees from Algeria, 
roughly a quarter of a million of them, who left 
Algeria because of the civil war, and are now 
‘living’ in Morocco and Tunisia, in the most appal- 
ling conditions. But the World Refugee Year does 
not include these refugees. 

All this would matter less (there is, after all, a 
United Kingdom Committee for Algerian Refu- 
gees, which is moving mountains) if it were not for 
the fact that considerable confusion has recently 
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arisen as to whether the Algerian refugees are in 
fact excluded from help by the World Refugee 
Year. A statement made by the Organising Secre- 
tary of the WRY, announcing the excellent re- 
sponse so far to their appeal, included the follow- 
te Already the total spent or allocated out of 
funds raised so far amounts to £1,500,000. This 
includes £673,000 for Europe on camp clearance 
and other schemes, £177,000 for refugees in the 
Near East, £195,000 for Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong, £104,000 for White Russian refugees from 
China, and £116,000 for Algerian refugees. The 
last figure also includes the value of clothing sent. 
Now the United Kingdom Committee for 
Algerian Refugees had earlier put out a state- 
ment saying that the Algerians were not to benefit 
from the World Refugee Year funds. When the 
WRY statement I have quoted appeared in The 
Times and the Scotsman, the Algerian Committee 
had a number of complaints that they had been 
misleading possible contributors to their fund by 
saying that nothing was to be forthcoming from 
the WRY. But in fact, I learn, the error was in 
the World Refugee Year statement. The £116,000 
mentioned there was collected by various volun- 
tary agencies specifically for Algerian refugees, 
and did not come out of, nor go through, the 
central funds collected by the World Refugee 
Year. The confusion arises because there are no 
fewer than fourteen different fund-raising agencies 
affiliated to the World Refugee Year organisation, 
including those who raised the money for the 
Algerians, but not including the Algerian Com- 
mittee itself. The fund-raising done by the WRY 
is done by both the Central Appeal Fund and 
the fourteen agencies. So that the Algerians get 
nothing from the WRY out of the Central Appeal 
Fund (because they are not on the list); and they 
get nothing from the agencies collecting on behalf 
of the WRY. They only get help from the agencies 
collecting specifically on their behalf, or for wider 
purposes which include them, but which still do 
not come under the WRY umbrella. 

Anyway, the upshot was, as I say, considerable 
confusion, and many worthy citizens desirous of 
helping Algerian refugees may well have had 
doubts arise in their minds. The Chairman of the 
Algerian Committee therefore pressed the Scots- 
man and The Times to print a letter or other 
correction. The Scotsman promptly obliged, print- 
ing a letter from the Algerian Committee’s chair- 
man. The Times, however, characteristically 
wriggled. They would not publish a letter, and 
printed only a few lines, in an obscure position 
on the Court Circular page, which probably made 
the confusion worse. 

It is certainly a complicated story, and it is a 
pity that reluctance to offend the French (one can 
sympathise with the World Refugee Year, in view 
of its government-supported character, in its posi- 
tion) has led to its further complication. There is, 
as a matter of fact, a simple way out. The full 
Advisory Council of the World Refugee Year 
meets on Monday next to consider a report from 
its nine-member Executive on this very question 
of the ‘admission’ of the Algerian refugees to the 
World Refugee Year auspices. It is, I gather, likely 
that the Executive will recommend their admission 
The Council could add at a stroke to the very con- 
siderable amount of good it has done and is doing 
by agreeing that WRY funds shall go to help the 
Algerians. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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Land Hunger 


By T. R. M. 

HE conclusion of the Kenya discussions, as 
Tet as their duration, are triumphs for Mr. 
Macleod’s courage, diplomacy and enlightened 
liberalism; and they are also welcome evidence 
that the Government has seen the writing on the 
African wall. Whether a good deal of bitter- 
ness, and even strife, can be avoided in the 
coming months remains to be seen. The United 
Party is far from extinct in Kenya; Mr. Blundell’s 
New Kenya Party will now lose a lot of European 
support to it, as‘an all-European pressure group, 
without gaining any from Africans. Mr. Blundell's 
position as a mediating third force between the 
races will become increasingly precarious. Kenya 
history suggests that the settlers will not modify 
their privilege without bluster; and the United 
Party will be their mouthpiece. 


The land question lay permanently like a time 
bomb beneath the conference table; its ticking 
provided an ominous counterpoint to the har- 
mony achieved between the New Kenya and 
African elected members’ delegations. It was 
not detonated; but it has not been de-fused. Most 
Europeans regard the present distribution of land 
as the most productive, and therefore the most 
beneficial to all races. But this cannot alter the 
fact that 24 per cent. of the arable land in Kenya 
is owned by less than 1 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. 


This is a social anomaly which will not be 
altered by allowing a few of the 4,000 farmers 
on the White Highlands to be African or Asiaa. 
Any representative government will have to 
tackle the land hunger which is crippling African 
economic advance in many of the reserves—a 
hunger which was one of the principal causes of 
Mau Mau. It can only do so by redistributing 
agricultural land. Some parts of the Highlands 
—particularly those west of Nairobi and round 
Mount Kenya—are immediately suitable for 
highly productive African smallholding. Euro- 
peans say that Africans could never farm here 
because they have neither the capital nor the 
managing ability. They have not had the chance 
to try; but elsewhere, Africans have proved they 
can take heavy responsibilities as well as Euro- 
peans; and in any case large acreages are not 
necessary for economic farming. 


No one—certainly not the African elected 
members—desires the extinction of the European 
farmer. But a reduction in the size of European 
farms to make way for a revolution in African 
agriculture is irresistible. There is nothing racial 
about this except the fact, for which Africans 
are not wholly to blame, that the working class 
happens all to be black and the landlords white. 
Any representative government anywhere in the 
world would have to consider land reform if 
confronted with so uneven a distribution of land 
between the classes. = 


It is profoundly to be hoped that it can be 
carried out fairly and by compromise. But in 
demanding safeguards against any form of ex- 
propriation the Europeans are only seeking to 
prevent a future government from taking 
measures that are socially inevitable. Mr. Blun- 
/- 
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dell’s dream of a common equal inter-racial 
Kenyan nationality could not be realised without 
them. It is true that the Highlands were developed 
by European capital and skill and by European 
hard work as well as African labour. It is true, 
too, that many Europeans, from their comfort- 
able homesteads, have dispensed much simple 
good will to the natives for a generation or more. 
But 6,000,000 Africans are no longer prepared 
to be ‘natives’ and 60,000 Europeans cannot 
avoid the necessary adaptation. Nor can Britain, 
who took the responsibility of encouraging them 
to settle in Kenya when the going was good, 
wash her hands of them now. Those Europeans 
who wish to go must be helped to with real 
generosity. Those who elect to stay must be 
treated with all the consideration the general 
good allows, and well compensated for any sacri- 
fices demanded of them. If they have the 
courage to accept the situation, they will find 
the future nothing like so dreadful as some of 
them imagine. 

Mr. Macleod’s ‘willingness to underwrite £5 
million for resettlement purposes’ is a gesture at 
once realistic and imaginative. But more will be 
needed before many Kenyans of all races are 
settled on reasonable-sized farms of their own 
in their own country. No one has yet agreed to 
the British Government's proposals about land 
safeguards. The African delegates, whose mod- 
eration and tolerance have been distinguished, 
may find themselves under considerable pressure 
from their followers at home to move farther 
and faster; Group Captain Briggs has gone home 
proclaiming inspissated gloom; and the Governor 
faces as difficult a task as can be imagined in 
introducing African elected members into the 
Cabinet, and subsequently in making a new con- 
stitution, with an African majority in the legis- 
lature, acceptable to the present ruling class. 
Nevertheless, the discussions have achieved more 
than could conceivably have been hoped when 
they began. 
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Torrid Zones 


By ERSKINE 


ARLY this month, two events—one in the Suez 

Canal roads at Port Said, the other by the 
waters of the Jordan—brought back the Arab- 
Israeli conflict into prominence. The Danish ship 
Inge Toft, long detained by the UAR because it 
was carrying an Israeli cargo, unloaded it and 
steamed back out of the Canal. And on the Israel- 
Syria Armistice line, Israeli troops occupied an 
Arab village. They then blasted most of its forty 
houses into rubble. 

To set these events in perspective: first, the 
destruction of Tawafiq: Israel’s case is that Syrian 
troops had fortified the village as a military post. 
Last week, the United Nations Mixed Armistice 
Commission (MAC)—which the Israeli delegate 
refused to attend—found differently. It con- 
demned Israel for a ‘flagrant violation’ of the 
Armistice and for destruction ‘contrary to elemen- 
tary humanitarian principles.’ According to UN 
observers the village was ‘not a fortified position.’ 

Tawafiq was in one of the four demilitarised 
zones established in 1949 between Israel and 
Egypt and Syria. The zones were compromises 
over territory on whose demarcation the two sides 
could not agree. They were to be supervised by 
MAC; and neither side was to introduce military 
forces into them. 

But almost at once trouble began. In 1950 and 
1951 Israel began trying to empty the zones of 
all Arabs living in them. The UN decided that 
over 6,000 Arabs had been forcibly expelled by 
Israel Army units from the El Auja zone, their 
tents and crops burned, thirteen of them killed; 
and that 785 Arabs had been ‘removed from their 
homes’ in the Syrian zones. And though, in 1951, 
Israel claimed that the demilitarised zones were 
‘part of the State of Israel,’ the UN truce chiefs 
stood by their interpretation that ‘neither party 

. enjoys rights of sovereignty.’ 

From then on there has been persistent trouble. 
The El Auja zone, astride most of the road ap- 
proaches to the Sinai Peninsula, was occupied in 
a major military assault by Israeli troops in Sep- 
tember, 1955; the UN observer was for a time 
‘detained for his own safety.’ Ordered to withdraw 
by the UN, Israel refused; used El Auja in the 
Sinai attack a year later; and still occupies the 
zone today. 

El Auja was needed for military purposes; the 
Syrian-line zones have a different function. Water 
is required for the great Negev triangle in the 
south, rich in minerals and affording access to 
Israel’s new Afro-Asian trade port at Eilath. In 
publicity, the Negev is described as offering major 
agricultural potential and settling more immi- 
grants. But the cost of piping water south, over 
100 miles, from the upper River Jordan, makes 
Negev cultivation uneconomical. When the 
American expert, Marion Clawson, tried to sug- 
gest this he was, in the words of Alex Rubner, a 
former Israel Finance Ministry adviser, ‘fiercely 
attacked’ : 


It was pointed out to him that the Negev must 
be irrigated with the waters of the north, not 
because the south could produce more crops, but 
because political considerations demanded a 
farming community in the south. (Commentary, 
Sept., 1958.) 





B. CHILDERS 


By this complex route, Tawafiq re-enters the 
picture. Israel has now announced that, in the 
absence of Arab agreement to implement the 
standing paper schemes for joint use of the Jordan 
waters, she will go ahead with unilateral diversion 
on her own plan (promising, it ought to be noted, 
not to use more than she would have been allo- 
cated under these joint schemes). Under this the 
Jordan will be tapped, for the pipe-line to the 
Negev, at Lake Tiberias. Tawafiq was in the de- 
militarised zone beside Lake Tiberias. The hydro- 
electric power to pump the water down the mam- 
moth pipe is to be developed from higher Jordan 





The Middle East situation is more uncertain 
and dangerous today than at any time since 
Suez. We have asked Erskine Childers and 
Michael Adams, our correspondent in Beirut, 
to comment on the reasons why. 
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waters at Lake Huleh. And there have been in- 
creasing incidents, very similar to that at Tawafiq, 
in another demilitarised zone bordering Lake 
Huleh. 

In the light of Israel’s known plans, it is not 
uncharitable to predict that Mr. Ben-Gurion 
wishes to take these zones outright—as with 
El Auja—first seeking to empty them of Arabs. If 
he tries, however, the results may this time be very 
serious indeed. 


* 


Second, the Suez Canal blockade: If Israel were 
a normally established State with a normal history, 
then the blockade would surely be outrageous, as 
Israel insists. But Israel's neighbours simply do 
not regard her in this way. And no Western people, 
if confronted by an Israel, would take any more 
tolerant view. References to international law 
and morality over this blockade really ought to 
be qualified by appreciation that no other modern 
State has had to face quite so extraordinary a 
situation as Egypt over Israel and the Canal. 


Ships flying the Israeli flag (they totalled thirty- 
four in 1957) are barred from the Canal. The rules 
about other ships carrying Israeli cargo are less 
stringent. The blockade is now eight years old 
since the UN Security Council condemned it. In 
that time—according to a mid-1959 official Israeli 
pamphlet—fourteen vessels have been .held up, 
and not all the cargoes were confiscated. And this 
low number is not because no other ships have 
presented themselves: over forty such cargoes 
were quietly presented, and quietly allowed pas- 
sage, between 1956 and 1959—according to the 
Israelis themselves. 

Periodically, however, Mr. Ben-Gurion appar- 
ently feels it necessary to announce the sending 
of a cargo. Israel, the argument is, must continue 
to ventilate her basic complaint, that it is intoler- 
able that her cargoes should be allowed through 
only on arbitrary Egyptian sufferance. A different 
but plausible explanation is that, periodically, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion and his colleagues wish to maintain 
Western antagonism towards Nasser. Last year 
the voyage of the Inge Toft was highly publicised; 
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it was detained. Mr. Hammarskjéld then secured 
Nasser’s private agreement to the passage of all 
Israeli cargoes free-on-board (manifested as al. 
ready assigned out of Israeli ownership). Although 
the Inge Toft dispute was not settled, future ones 
were. 

Two months ago, however, the Astypalea arrived 
at Port Said with an Israeli cargo not so mani 
fested; and it was detained, under Israeli protest, 
It is curious that this vessel, whose papers could 
so easily have been correct, arrived at the Canal 
just as it was known that the World Bank was 
making up its mind about a loan to the UAR to 
develop the waterway. The Bank loan went 
through, and Mr. Ben-Gurion was criticised even 
in Israel for clumsiness. 

The legal issues are obscure. A clause in the 
1888 Canal Convention gives Egypt self-defence 
rights; but another clause in this archaic and vague 
document can be argued to disallow blockade in 
self-defence. Egypt points to the precedent of 
British blockading during two world wars: Israel 
says that the ‘free to all nations in war or peace’ 
clause was scrupulously observed until 1948. In 
theory, it was: Britain simply applied blockades 
at both ends outside the requisite three-mile limit, 


The UAR also claims a continuing state of war 
with Israel. In 1951, the Security Council dis 
allowed this, holding that with Armistices in force 
for over two years, a state of war could not be 
held to continue. Since the Sinai attack, however, 
it is doubtful whether a Security Council—even 
assuming it has legal force without World Court 
rulings—would find as in 1951. Israel publicly 
repudiated the Armistice in 1956; she has since 
refused to work with the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, and refuses to allow UNEF on her soil. 


It is little known that, just two weeks before 
attacking in Sinai, Israel filed heavy reservations 
of her acceptance of World Court rulings. And 
when, in March, 1957, Krishna Menon stated in 
New Delhi that Egypt was willing to accept a 
World Court ruling, Israel declined—and still 
declines to take the issue to the Hague. Her usual 
explanation is that a Court judgment would be 
lengthy; but the blockade is already eleven years 
old. There is, in fact, considerable doubt 
whether Israel could win her case before the Court, 
and this probably explains her jurisdictional reser- 
vations. 

The concurrence of the Tawafiq tragedy and 
Israel’s defeat over the Inge Toft and the 
Astypalea, though the explanation in each case is 
different, probably stems from a growing mood of 
frustration in the Israeli Cabinet. For five years 
Mr. Ben-Gurion has tried to ‘diminish Nasser’s 
stature’—the stature of a ‘personality’ like Ataturk 
which, he told the Knesset on April 2, 1957, he 
has ‘always feared might arise among Arabs, 
injecting new dynamism, unity and progress into 
their world. But both in the Middle East itself, 
and in Western policy, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s admitted 
aim has failed. The era of almost pathological 
loathing of Nasser in the West is just about over; 
his standing in the Arab world remains high; if 
unity is still distant, dynamism and progress are 
everywhere evident. The danger is that Mr. Ben 
Gurion, knowing that Israel’s survival on Zionist 
terms depends on Arab disunity, fear of Isradli 
military power, and conflict with the West, may be 
seeking new ways of restoring these safeguards. 
Water apart, Tawafiq may be the beginning. 
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Palestine—The Symbol 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


rn. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, referring last week 
M: the signs of renewed tension in the Middle 
Fast, spoke of ‘an atmosphere of general mistrust 
which has not in any way diminished’ as being 
the ultimate causé of the chain reaction of inci- 
dents in this part of the world. He was referring, 


of course, to the mistrust which divides Arabs and 


Israelis and prevents any approach to a settlement 
between the two. 

To the outside world this appears to be a prob- 
lem which no longer exists. The Arabs lost most 
of Palestine in 1948—so the argument runs—and 
it is time they realised it and resigned themselves 
to their defeat. But this is to ask the impossible 
of any people, and most of all of a people who are 
divided into separate States (not, originally, by 
their own will) and who are only now emerging 
from a period of painful humiliation and foreign 
control. To them Palestine is the symbol, not only 
of their own collective failure in 1948, but of that 
whole chapter in their history which opened with 
the Arab revolt during the First World War, and 
in which their own struggle for national indepen- 
dence was frustrated, as they see it, by the broken 
promises and the political and economic imper- 
jalism of the Western world. 

Hence their passionate concern with Palestine, 
a concern which is coloured certainly by remorse 
for their own failure to rescue it from the Jews in 
battle, but in which a far stronger element is their 
bitter conviction that the West sold it to the Jews 
over the Arabs’ heads—and this despite the solemn 
undertaking of the British Government, when it 
issued the Belfour Declaration in 1917, that in the 
establishment of a ‘national home’ for the Jews 
‘nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine. A million Arab 
tefugees along the borders of Israel are the living 
evidence that this promise, for whatever complex 
feasons, was not kept, and unless we remember 
this and acknowledge our partial responsibility 
for the situation of the refugees and for the ‘prob- 
lem’ of which they are the embodiment, we have 
ho right to be impatient with the Arab govern- 
ments for their sterile approach to the problem, 
or for their undying suspicions about the motives 
behind our Middle Eastern policies. 

When you discuss the Palestine question with 
Arabs (and I shudder to think how many hours 
I have spent in such discussions over the past four 
years), they will sometimes illustrate it in this way. 
What if Hitler, they will say, instead of massacring 
the Jews, had won the war in 1940 and established 
the State of Israel in Cornwall? And what if the 
Americans, benevolently neutral between Britain 
and Israel, had given the Jews the financial sup- 
Port they needed to maintain their State against 
your obvious hostility and your ambition to regain 
the lost part of your homeland? And what if the 
original settlement establishing the State of Israel 
had provided for a demilitarised zone along the 
border between Devon and what had been Corn- 
Wall and was now Israel, a zone in which, by the 
ferms of the treaty, the English farmers living 
there were to be allowed to remain in possession 
of their lands; and if, in defiance of this treaty, 
the Israelis in Cornwall had gradually edged for- 
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ward and expelled them, blowing up their villages 
and shooting at them as they tried to plough their 
lands? Would you then be so insistent on the right 
of the Israelis to enjoy free passage through the 
Suez Canal? 

It is easy to dismiss this as an absurd flight of 
fancy—but again, unless we can exercise our 
imaginations enough to put ourselves in the place 
of the Arabs, with all their weakness and with 
hundreds of years of foreign domination behind 
them, how can we sit in judgment on their present 
attitude towards Israel? No detached observer can 
deny that in agreeing to the establishment of the 
State of Israel on Arab lands, the world did the 
Arabs an injustice—and for the Arabs there is no 
consolation in the fact that an earlier injustice 
had been done to the Jews, for it was not the Arabs 
who persecuted the Jews and sent them to the gas 
chambers. Why should they and they alone be 
made to atone for the sins of the world? 

Such an exercise of the imagination can do 
nothing to alter the facts of the situation; but it 
can help us to understand the intransigence cf 
the Arabs—and if the Arabs felt that their attitude 
was understood in the West, or even approached 
with any sympathetic will to understand, at least 
the edge of their bitterness would be dulled. As it 
is, they feel driven back on their own inadequate 
resources, both physical and moral, resources 
which are the more inadequate because the Arab 
governments are divided by personal and dynastic 
and material interests. If they could agree with 
each other, the problem would still be an im- 
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mensely difficult one; while they are divided, no 
solution is possible. 

Each Arab ruler, whatever his true preoccupa- 
tions, feels bound to strike an attitude over the 
Palestine problem, because only in terms of the 
Palestine problem can he lay claim to be a leader 
of the Arabs and not merely the king or president 
or sheikh of this or that parcel of territory. Kas- 
sem has plenty to occupy him in retaining control 
of Iraq, and in making his declining influence felt 
in the tug-of-war between Communists and 
nationalists—but his wider ambitions demand that 
he should campaign publicly for a ‘Palestine 
State,’ a concept which has no reality whatsoever 
in the present (or indeed in any foreseeable future) 
context of affairs. Nasser is interested above all in 
the gigantic development schemes which his plan- 
ners have drawn up for Egypt, and now he has the 
development of Syria to contend with as well—but 
if Kassem presumes to speak out on behalf of 
Palestine, Nasser (whose frontiers march with 
those of Israel, where Kassem’s do not) can do no 
less. In Jordan King Hussein has troubles enough, 
as the succession of treason trials show—but as 
the de facto ruler of the only substantial section 
of Palestine left to the Arabs, he too must stake 
his claim to the leadership of the Palestinians. 
And so the Arabs have presented to the world 
during the past two weeks the spectacle of the 
Arab League, bent on discussing the Palestine 
problem but unable even to agree on.the terms 
in which the problem could be approached, like 
the ‘great’ powers arguing about the shape of their 
conference table. Only when one of them is strong 
enough to disregard the protests of the rest will 
the Arabs be able to tackle the Palestine problem 
in earnest—and that day seems as far distant as 
ever. 


Treble the Tax 


By R. A. CLINE 


ETWEEN tax laws and justice the connection 
B: already tenuous, but the little there is has 
assuredly not been strengthened by the judgment 
of the highest tribunal in the case of Inland 
Revenue Commissioners v. Hinchy, a decision 
which will do nothing to discourage those who 
think that the House of Lords as a judicial body 
does r->re harm than good. 

Mr. Hinchy understated his income for the 
year 1952-53 by £32 19s. 6d., and so became 
liable to forfeit, under Section 25 (3) of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, the sum of £20 and ‘treble 
the tax which he ought to be charged’ under the 
Act. The Inland Revenue sought to recover treble 
the total amount of tax payable by Mr. Hinchy 
for the year—a penalty of £438 14s. 9d. Mr. 
Hinchy contended that it should be treble the 
amount of tax payable on the understatement— 
a penalty of £42 15s. Od. The figures are only 
relevant in showing the enormous differences 
which result from a minor error. 

Mr. Justice Diplock, followed by. the Court 
of Appeal—who were unanimous to the point of 
delivering a single judgment of the whole Court 
—held that the words in their context were am- 
biguous, and that the results of upholding the 


contentions of the Inland Revenue were so 
extravagantly absurd and unjust that the words 
must be interpreted in the sense advanced by 
the taxpayer. The House of Lords have now 
reversed this decision. Among the resulting 
anomalies (noted previously by the Court of 
Appeal) are that where two persons, such as 
trustees, make a mistake in the tax return which 
they deliver on behalf of a third party, each 
person is liable to a penalty of three times his 
own personal liability, notwithstanding that one 
may be a millionaire and the other a pauper, 
and both equally at fault; that a company which 
fails to return an accurate list of its employees 
is liable to a penalty equivalent to three times 
its own tax liability, running perhaps into 
millions of pounds; and, most astonishing of all, 
that a person treated as dishonest is admittedly 
liable to pay a penalty amounting to three times 
the excess tax only, and not the full amount. 
(The Crown expressly disclaimed any charge of 
dishonesty against Mr: Hinchy—and no wonder.) 
One may add the ordinary case of a rich man 
earning, say, £10,000 a year gross; an error of 
a couple of pounds apparently renders him liable 
to a penalty of over £20,000! 
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You may find it beyond belief that the 250,000 Algerian refugees, dying of ’ > Of 
exposure, starvation and painful diseases, are not to benefit in any way from the ; « 
British World Refugee Year. Yet this is the case. “a 
More than 80 per cent of the Algerian refugees are women and children. They live in mud and the 
twig huts or patchwork tents— pitiful protection against the extremes in climate. They suffer from , any 
dysentery, eczema, rickets and trachoma, a painful disease that leads to blindness. They are 5 atl 
dying in large numbers week by week, and only the swiftest intervention can help them. i i. 
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The wording of the relevant statutory pro- 
yisions is exceedingly difficult; the two standard 
works on income tax come to opposite conclu- 
sions on their meaning. As long ago as 1909, the 
then Master of the Rolls described the predeces- 
sor of the section in question as ‘ungrammatical 
and almost unintelligible.’ In face of all this, the 
judges in the House of Lords found the wording 
unambiguous, and explained the severity of the 
penalty by the fact that penalties were generally 
severe in the nineteenth century before the 
creation of an effective police force, which was 
the era in which the legislation originated. 

It is remarkable indeed, in view of the judicial 
opinion in the courts below, that the House of 
Lords failed to detect any ambiguity in the words 
of the Statute; the apparent rigidity of their 
approach to the problem of interpreting the legis- 
lation in 1960 is still more unfortunate. In many 
cases, judges have gone much further and given 
quite plain words a different meaning in order 
to avoid manifest absurdity; for example, the 
word ‘may’ has often been read as ‘must.’ 

The fact is that the penalty provision in this 
instance was fairly clearly designed, at the time 
it was first enacted, to deal with a case where no 
return of income had been made at all, and is 
applicable to cases where a return has been made, 
though a faulty one, only by a certain straining 
of the language in one direction or another. With 
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the greatest respect to their lordships something 
more than logic, however penetrating, is required 
for the interpretation of such a provision; man 
does not live by brain alone. It is possibly of 
significance that the House of Lords did not on 
this occasion include a single English common 
law judge. 

The legislature may remedy the injustice, but 
the legislature is notoriously slow at this kind of 
thing. The Inland Revenue have always taken the 
view, now upheld, that they are entitled to a 
penalty of treble the total tax,-and have no doubt 
done very well in the past by threatening the 
unfortunate taxpayer with this crippling sum and 
then settling for less—as they are statutorily per- 
mitted to do. In the Hinchy case, the board has 
now announced, with touching generosity, that 
it intends ‘substantially to mitigate’ the penalty. 
But such a wide discretion vested in the taxing 
department itself is, quite apart from the legal 
arguments, indefensible. 

Meanwhile, we have once again the melan- 
choly spectacle of judges who, in the memorable 
words of Lord Atkin, ‘on a mere question of 
construction when face to face with claims in- 
volving the liberty of the subject show themselves 
more executive-minded than the executive.’ The 
liberty of the subject is only indirectly involved 
in a penal provision, it is true, but the principle 
is scarcely different. 


The Man from Buchenwald 


By VICTOR GORDON 


roM the house in Kipini of the District Com- 
ai responsible for Hola you can see 
the graves of three previous DCs—two of them 
suicides. This part of Kenya is huge and lonely 
with a sort of God-forsaken untouchability which 
can send people dotty if they stay there too long. 
Postings to Hola itself were normally restricted 
to nine months. For those who have resources 
within themselves, however, the Tana River Dis- 
trict and the Northern Frontier of Kenya is a land 
of interise fascination. For Arnold Hopf, District 
Officer of Hola and architect of Hola Camp, it 
was something more. When my wife and I stayed 
with him in 1958 Hola seemed to be part of his 
destiny. This article is principally about Hopf— 
the reader must judge for himself whether it has 
any bearing on the tragedy which later took place 
at Hola. 

Hopf was specially selected for Hola and took 
over in July, 1957. At this time there was no ‘open 
camp’ there, and no rehabilitation work was being 
attempted in what was merely a holding camp for 
Mau Mau detainees. In February, -1959, Hopf 
was sent home on sick leave. Between these two 
dates he took entire responsibility for the running 
of Hola. Every important decision was made by 
him; the over-all policy, though approved—in 
some cases reluctantly—by Nairobi, was largely 
his creation, and he supervised its implementation 
in the greatest detail. In view of this I think that 
the work and character of Arnold Hopf should 
be noted before Hola Camp is finally judged— 
for in colonial administration the man on the spot 
always has a decisive influence on events, what- 
tver the official policy may be. 

The other European officers we met at Hola 
%emed to be of small account. None of them 


showed signs of imagination, intelligence, or 
education above the average, except, perhaps, the 
two in charge of the Irrigation Scheme. They were 
hospitable, they were all doing difficult jobs in 
uncomfortable surroundings with good humour 





and fortitude—but they were not, in my view, 
exceptional men. I mention this because the situa- 
tion in Kenya generally and in its detention camps 
in particular calls for exceptionally. gifted and 
dedicated men. Hopf would shrug his shoulders 
at the word ‘dedicated’ though, like quite a few 
Colonial Officers and settlers, he prefers Africans 
to Europeans. Now in his forties, he is a muscular 
atheist—a grizzled combination of the Maugham/ 
Hemingway type of character seen in outlandish 
bars and the political exile seen at Left-wing 
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parties. He comes from the German (pre-Nazi) 
intellectual establishment and his childhood 
memories are peopled by friends of his parents 
such as Einstein, Freud, and Thomas Mann, 


In the early Thirties Hopf came to England. He 
was one of the, in his opinion too few, exiles who 
actively tried to undermine the Nazi movement. 
Constantly returning to Germany on this work, 
he was eventually caught and sent to Buchenwald. 
When people compare Hola with Nazi concentra- 
tion camps, therefore, he is able to assess the 
validity’.of the comparisons from first-hand 
experience. 

Before his capture Hopf had managed to take 
some part in London’s artistic life. Poetry was his 
chief interest. Today he probably has the best 
collection of modern poetry in East Africa. 

Physically he is short, broad and strong. He 
has certain verbal conceits such as speaking of 
TV as VD, and referring to two people as being 
married against each other. Some other things 
about him chosen at random: he eats sparsely 
but is a good cook; he drinks convivially but, for 
Kenya, quite moderately; he loves music (plays 
the flute) but can’t stand opera; he is interested 
in the paternity of Christ, the death of William 
Rufus, and the future {if any) of anarchy; in 
politics he dislikes Right-wing parties slightly 
more than he dislikes centre and Left-wing parties; 
his criterion for judging men is their sense of 
responsibility. 

Having escaped from Buchenwald, Hopf went 
to Kenya during the war, and joined the Admin- 
istration at the beginning of the Mau Mau 
rebellion. By this time he had got to know the 
Kikuyu well. He now became one of the smallish 
group of European officers who, disguised as 
Mau Mau, operated with loyal Kikuyu against 
the rebels in their own forests and jungles. During 
this time his knowledge of, respect and affection 
for the Kikuyu grew, and, though not uncritical, 
it was reciprocated. Today he is an Elder of two 
local Kiamas (Councils of Elders) and, more 
significant, has a proper Kikuyu name, Kariam- 
bure. This is not a half-respectful nickname, but 
a name which is used formally and in the normal 
manner. Many Kikuyu children are called it, and 
the name Hopf, after him. 

When the rebellion subsided the Kenya Govern- 
ment had the problem of rehabilitating the Mau 
Mau. Although one’s political orientation seems 
to govern how far one believes in Mau Mau 
degeneration, most people must agree that there 
were large numbers of very dangerous men among 
the captured rebels and that something had to be 
done about them. In the event the Government 
employed the detention system which has been so 
severely criticised. I happen to agree with many 
(not all) of the criticisms, but the legality, morality 
and expediency of the system is outside the scope 
of this article, I am only concerned with how the 
policy was implemented at Hola under Hopf. 

When we were there the following rehabilita- 
tion procedure was in operation. On arrival 
detainees were put into the closed camp. Then, on 
request, they could have their detention orders 
revoked and move to the open camp. From the 
open camp they either went back to their tribes 
or became settlers on the Hola Irrigation Scheme. 
The decision between returning home and settling 
at Hola was made by the Elders and Chiefs of the 
home districts—not by the government authori- 
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ties. Hola differed from other detention camps in 
that it took in a very large proportion of Mau 
Mau who were no longer acceptable to their own 
people. It was for these men who had to be exiled, 
at any rate temporarily, that the Irrigation Scheme 
catered. Each exile was entitled to a smallholding 
of, I think, four acres (on which his family was 
encouraged to join him). Hopf personally had no 
objection to Hola being visited by journalists, but 
no such opportunities occurred during his time. 
Between July, 1957, when he started building 
the open camp and February, 1959, when, against 
his wishes, he was sent back to England, some 
thousands of men were freed at Hola. All but a 
tiny percentage of the detainees co-operated with 
Hopf and his staff. Ironically the prominent Mau 
Mau leaders were- usually easy to rehabilitate, 
while the ‘hard core’ detainees were mostly men 
who had never been very prominent in the Mau 
Mau movement. Hopf believes that non-co- 
operation is due more to a mental condition than 
to a political attitude. : 
The psychological side of rehabilitation de- 
pended on the relationship between Hopf and the 
individual detainees (all of whom he knew per- 
sonally). One of the central features of his methods 
was that he did not believe in the benefits of 
confession. The dossier and past record of every 
detainee was forgotten. There were no de-oathing 
ceremonies; indeed detainees were allowed to take 
as many oaths as they wished, which meant, of 
course, that they did not bother. But I am not 
suggesting that Hola was a sort of East African 
Dartington Hall. Hopf believed (and surely most 
psychiatrists would support him) that occupation 
helps in the process of rehabilitation while occupa- 
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tionless rotting in camp hinders the process. Con- 
structive occupation was provided by the exciting 
and impressive Irrigation Scheme and the over- 
whelming majority of detainees were easily per- 
suaded to work there. Pressure, psychological or 
physical, was used on the few who resisted work— 
which brings us to the difficult question of the 
morality of the use of force. Force can be used 
with the tenderness of a mother’s love, the 
austerity of a school’s traditions, or the brutality 
of a ‘master race.’ In practice the dividing line 
between reasonable and unreasonable force is 
narrow and defies close definition. Hopf’s use of 
force stopped well short of brutality; indeed the 
wilful infliction of pain was no part of his 
methods, which were based, rather, on his psycho- 
logical understanding of the Kikuyu. Hopf sees 
nothing wrong, however, in the forcible transpor- 
tation of individual recalcitrants from camp to 
work site, just as he sees everything wrong in 
the forcible transportation of some seventy or 
eighty recalcitrants all at the same time. At the 
Mombasa Inquiry into the deaths of the eleven 
Mau Mau, detainees testified that there had been 
no ill-treatment at Hola before March 3, 1959 
(e.g. during Hopf’s regime). 

It has been suggested that a number of the 
detainees in Kenya’s camps are innocent men who 
were never involved with Mau Mau, and have 
no need of ‘rehabilitation’ (in the psychological 
sense of the word). If this is indeed the deplorable 
fact, at least the system of easy repatriation 
adopted at Hola ensured that no innocent person 
need remain there long against his wishes. Deten- 
tion without trial may or may not have been a 
justifiable expedient in the aftermath of Mau Mau 


—but the way it was practised at Hola was liberal 
and progressive and humane. 

But Hola was a one-man show; it all de. 
pended on Hopf. The deaths occurred mainly 
because he had not organised a system which 
could operate without him. In mitigation it should 
be mentioned that he was removed against his wil] 
and before he felt ready to go. He had developed 
his rehabilitation procedure (much of it experi. 
mental) from scratch. Under these circumstances 
he had to take full responsibility for its success 
or failure and he could not, therefore, afford to 
delegate powers. He had expected to have another 
six months at Hola in which to arrange the trans. 
fer of powers and responsibilities, but this was not 
to be. 

In February, 1959, he was removed because of 
sickness and flown to England for treatment. 
Under his successor—a younger, less experienced 
man—and the new camp commandant, the system 
started to break down. Within a month eleven 
detainees were beaten to death. Much has been 
written about that incident. I will only add my 
conviction that it would not have happened if 
Hopf had been there; it probably would not have 
happened if Kenya had a larger supply of first- 
rate administrative, police and prison officers; and 
it did not happen because of a policy of organised 
brutality. 

Hola Camp is no more, but it will not easily 
be forgotten. When remembering the anniversary 
of the death of those eleven Africans, let us also 
remember that nearly two years of single-handed, 
enlightened, essentially compassionate and con- 
structive administration were also erased on that 
terrible March morning. 
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London-Paris .... faster! Boat-train schedules between 
Calais or Boulogne and Paris will be cut this summer by up 


to half an hour thanks to electrification. 


Through carriages will run between Calais, the Gare du 
Nord and Gare de Lyon in Paris for passengers travelling 
via Dover-Calais to and from stations beyond the Gare de 
Lyon. The Calais-Vintimille and the Calais-Paris-Pisa-Rome 
carriages will be maintained. Those between Calais and 


Venice will be withdrawn. 


New accelerated schedules will slash journey times from 
London to Venice by up to 34 hrs., to Belgrade by 6 hrs. and 


to Rome hy up to 3} hrs. 


More car-sleeper’s Increased frequency. Longer season. 


BOULOGNE-LYON: April 2-October 9 
PARIS-AVIGNON: June 24-September 25 


SELF-DRIVE HIRE CARS are now available at 143 railway stations 


in France, providing a country-wide service. 


MORE ELECTRIFICATION 
- REDUCED FARE TICKETS 





Now at 10 Haymarket, 8.W.1 
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Poisoning pigeons in the park; Bright college days; A Christmas 
carol; The elements; Oedipus Rex; In old Mexico; Clementine; 
It makes a fellow proud to be a soldier; She’s my girl; The 
masochism tango; We will all go together when we go. 

Recorded at a public performance 


@ LK 4332 


more of Torn Lehrey 
The same nauseating songs without 


Mr. Lehrer’s infuriating irrelevancies 
@ LF 1323 


Vongs by Fomlehrey 


is what the above record is more of 
@ LF 1311 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
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Left-over Left 


Raymond Challinor, Tom Baistow, Silvan Jones 


Telephone-Tapping Patrick Marrinan 
Unnatural Childbirth Isabel Quigly 
Preludin Ralph McCarthy 
News of the World A. Whittaker 
Beer and Scuffles Roger Falk 
Scottish Poetry 

David Craig, Tom Scott, W. Grant Waugh 
From Caesar to Arthur Geoffrey Ashe 


Hair Apparent Harold S. Beardow 
With Mac Through Africa John Biggs-Davison, MP 





LEFT-OVER LEFF 


Sir—Anthony Crosland is indiscreet to delve into 
the controversies of 1950, ferreting for quotations 
with which to hit the Labour Left. He wrote in the 
Spectator on October 24, 1958: 

Broadly one may say that the revisionist 
period is over; that is, the business of giving 
the Labour Party a policy attuned to mid- 
twentieth-century conditions is more or less 
complete. On the theoretical plane this period 
began with the New Fabian Essays, and con- 
tinued with analytical work by Mr. Strachey, 
the Socialist Union group, and myself. On the 
practical plane it culminated in the recent series 
of Labour Party statements, all bearing the 
marks of-Mr. Gaitskell’s personal influence. 

So Mr. Crosland’s dramatic change of front was 
occasioned by the general election. But the elec- 
torate rejected the Labour Party—and its Right-wing, 
Gaitskellite policy statements. Mr. Crosland con- 
cludes that the Labour Party needs an even more 
Right-wing policy, the danger being the Left. But 
the Left's policies were never put to the electorate. 
Mr. Crosland appears to forget that in the 1950s, 
a decade of Labour defeats, the party’s strength 
continually declined as its policies became increas- 
ingly Right-wing. 

The Labour Party’s trouble is not, as you main- 
tain editorially, that it has the albatross of public 
ownership round its neck. The real trouble started 
—you doubtless know The Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner—with the murder of the albatross. It began 
when the party leadership, having tried unsuccess- 
fully to expunge public ownership from the party’s 
policy, was then forced to try to make the electorate 
believe in something it didn’t believe in itself. The 
Left does not oppose Mr. Gaitskell out of spite, 
but because he does not unequivocally accept public 
ownership, which is the basis of Socialism and the 
— of the party’s constitution —Yours faith- 
ully, 

RAYMOND CHALLINOR 
155 High Street, Silverdale, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Staffs 
* 


Sin—As an admirer of the Spectator’s virility, its 
edge, and much of its contributors’ writing—although 
hot always its odd interpretations of radicalism—I 
am saddened to see it demonstrating once again its 
failure to grasp what Socialism is about. 

‘No party worth the name,’ your leading article 
proclaims, ‘can exist if it cannot instinctively sense 
these motives [for recent voting behaviour] and antici- 
pate trends in public opinion . . . the real need is 
to know what people are going to feel the day after 
tomorrow: not what they felt last week.’ 

In short, find out what the majority want, or think 
they want, or you think they think they want, then 
Promise delivery. 

How cynical can you get? 

No doubt there are elements in the Labour leader- 
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ship which would agree with your analysis, but the 
fact that they are leading ‘Socialists’ is a measure of 
the party’s plight today. 

This intuitive market research approach to political 
power is undeniably acceptable if the main objective 
is power or the conservation of it by a party un- 
hindered by ‘starry-eyed’ conceptions of morality. 
But at the risk of restating the obvious I must remind 
you—if you will forgive the old-fashioned jargon— 
that Socialism’s objective is to establish social justice 
for all, to persuade society out of its growing selfish- 
ness and lead it towards a fuller, more satisfying life. 
This means shaping the way people are going to feel 
the day after tomorrow. 

Admittedly it isn’t easy to sell ideals in the electoral 
market place. But Labour’s task is to make them as 
exciting as fridges and washing machines—not to 
trade them in for an ‘acceptable’ brand image and a 
redesigned product indistinguishable in all but label 
from the Tory model.—Yours faithfully, 

TOM BAISTOW 
25 The Chenies, Petts Wood, Kent 


[Mr. Baistow has misunderstood our point. We were 
not arguing in favour of a ‘market research approach 
to political power’: in fact we specifically condemned 
Anthony Crosland’s suggestion that power can be 
achieved that way. But a party must be able to sense 
and make use of political trends, or it forfeits the 
chance of providing a government. The Tribune line 
is reasonable for any Socialist who does not want the 
party to form a government—who is simply anxious 
to advocate a particular brand of Socialism, the way 
some religious sects are more anxious to satisfy the 
enlightened and faithful than to proselytise the 
masses. But any member of the party who looks 
forward to seeing it take office again must concern 
himself with how the electorate feels——Editor, 
Spectator.} 

* 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Gaitskell has made his views clear? 
It is the critics and commentators—the Spectator as 
well as Messrs. Foot and Mikardo—who are confus- 
ing matters. 

Quite simply Mr. Gaitskell makes two points: (1) 
The Labour Party does not propose to nationalise 
everything, and why therefore should it say other- 
wise in its constitution? Amending the constitution, 
however, would not rule out further measures of 
nationalisation which the party might think desirable 
for a specific period of office. 

(2) The Labour Party’s Socialism is concerned with 
many important issues besides ‘the common owner- 
ship of the means of production and distribution,’ but 
there isn’t a single word about these other issues in 
the constitution. 

Nothing that has been said since the Blackpool 
Conference has weakened these points.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 

SILVAN JONES 
Hafdre, Penrhos, Bangor 


TELEPHONE-TAPPING 


Sir,—I will confine my answer to Mr. John Sparrow’s 
criticisms to quoting two people who were perhaps 
in a better position to judge of my conduct than he 
was. 

The first, a distinguished member of the Bar who 
was in my Chambers, writing to me on July 3, 1957, 
had this to say: 

My dear Patrick, 

I’m very sorry. You were a good friend in 
Chambers, and I wish we had more like you. 

Keep a good heart and don’t despair. A man 
of your character will never be beaten. 

Yours ever. 

The second, Mr. Frank McGarry, a senior reporter 
of the Daily Express newspaper and a witness for the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn against me: 

Mr. Marrinan said that he ought to go to 
Dublin as he believed that perjury had been 
committed in a recent trial at the Old Bailey and 
he didn’t want it to happen again. - 

He was recalling the circumstances of my alleged 
intervention in Habeas Corpus proceedings in Dublin 
and, as he had arranged my meeting with Dimes and 
liad been present during the whole of the discussion 
with him, he was well qualified to give his opinion. 

In fact after Dimes had left, he and I had met Mr. 
Hugh Delargy, MP, and had a further discussion 
about my decision to travel to Dublin. There was no 
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misapprehension whatsoever as to my motives, and 
I can safely say that either of these two gentlemen 
would be prepared to confirm that my sole purpose 
was to further the ends of justice. This being so, it 
should surely be obvious, even to the most obtuse, 
that my actions, however unwise from the point of 
professional etiquette, could never be described as 
‘disgraceful.’ ‘ 

In conclusion, may I say that I have in my posses- 
sion, and will ever cherish, a letter from an eminent 
High Court judge and former chairman of the Bar 
Council in which he says that despite all that hap- 
pened his home is always open to me and my family. 
Would such a supremely honourable man be likely to 
receive someone who was a disgrace to his profes- 
sion?—Y ours faithfully, 

PATRICK MARRINAN 
9 Seaforth Lodge, Barnes High Street, SW13 


UNNATURAL CHILDBIRTH 


Sm,—Monica Furlong on childbirth takes some nice 
pot-shots at the theorists (most of them men), but, 
like every other mother on the subject, is talking 
from a very marrow experience—her own. All this 
talk about childbirth being ‘a function,” ‘a dull chore,’ 
‘a clever little bit of mechanism’: it applies, after all, 
only to what she has known of it. In talking of some- 
thing as commonly experienced and as variously 
responded to, all you can say is: ‘To me this hap- 
pened,’ “What 7 felt was .. .. How can you know 
what it is, or isn’t, or has been or may be, to other 
women? The let’s-get-this-straight commonsensical 
attitude is a bit too sweeping and dismissive, some- 
thing like the ‘glass of water’ attitude to sex. You 
could, after all, just as truly call the sexual act, if 
that was how you felt about it, ‘one of those little 
things that human beings do all the time.’ The 
‘beautiful event’ clap-trap of the women’s magazines 
may be absurdly phrased, but to some women it does 
turn out (surprising though this sounds to everyone 
else) a highly beautiful event! They may be few and 
far between, but you can’t say they don’t exist or 
that childbirth isn’t, for them, very much more than 
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Lively minds like ; 


THE 
UARDIAN 


Look about you in bus or train or office. Look at the 
newspapers your fellow-men choose to read. No single 
personal detail reveals so much about a man - his 
attitude to his life, his job, his future - as the newspaper 
he reads. 

The Guardian reader, in particular, proclaims himself 
at once as a man alert and aware, open-eyed and lively 
minded. A man who has come of age mentally. In 
short, a man of judgment. 
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a clever mechanism. Isn't it perhaps (my. own experi- 
ence is obviously narrow too) just as varied as people 
are, and doesn’t it depend on the woman’s tempera- 
ment, attitudes, feeling for the arriving child and its 
father, background, health, physique, etc. etc., and 
lot more etceteras?—Yours faithfully, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
Tower Cottage, Fletching, Sussex 


PRELUDIN 

§m.—Your relentless pursuit of ‘popular newspapers’ 
sometimes makes you look silly, and never more 
comically so than in last week’s issue. You say: 
The fuss over Preludin is an interesting example of 
the way the Home Office . . . can still be panicked 
by a newspaper stunt. 

“The so-called stunt was started when Sir Laurence 
Dunne, Chief Metropolitan magistrate, called the 
drug ‘beastly and horrible.” He saw the damage it 
did. and wanted it sold only on prescription. 

So did Judge Maxwell Turner, at the Old Bailey; so 
did Dr. John Evans, in the Lancet; so did the Phar- 
maceutical Society; and the same advice was given 
by Sir Russell Brain to the Home Secretary. 

And the Star, pressing what it thought was a 
worthy campaign, published the fact that even. the 
makers of Preludin wanted to see its unrestricted sale 
prohibited. 

We're all out of step but the Spectator —Yours 
faithfully, 

RALPH MCCARTHY 
Editor 
The Star, 12-22 Bouverie Street, EC4 


[This letter is referred to on p. 277.—Sditor, 
Spectator.} 


NEWS OF THE WORLD 


§i,—A propos Bernard Levin's illuminating article 
on how the other half writes, I shall never forget the 
look of dawning horror on the face of a charming 
American friend of mine who had purchased a copy 
of the News of the World under the mistaken impres- 
sion that it contained just that—Yours faithfully, 

A. WHITTAKER 
78 High Street, Caterham, Surrey 


BEER AND SCUFFLES 


Sin—It is true that Grace Scott's piece about the 
beer halls in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land was datelined ‘Lusaka,’ but, a week or so ago, I 
spent an hour wandering around several of the beer 
halls in Bulawayo and find her description sadly 
misleading. I can’t believe, for example, that there is 
all that difference between the two places: the mugs 
in which the beer is served in Bulawayo were not 
made of ‘rough, handleless tins’ but of white poly- 
thene. and I saw them being thoroughly washed. 

Heaven knows, there is plenty to worry one about 
many aspects of African life in the Federation, but 
the article ‘Beer and Scuffles’ gave, I thought, an 
unnecessarily jaundiced view about an enterprise 
which not only provides invaluable money for a 
multitude of civic purposes, but which seemed to me 
to be efficiently and imaginatively run.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

ROGER FALK 

12 Grosvenor Place, SW1 


SCOTTISH POETRY 
$ir,—It is getting increasingly awkward to discuss 
the fiction/ poetry issue in the tip-and-run conditions 
of a correspondence column. But let me develop my 
point at least a little. It is a historically broad one: 
just as one can say that monarchy is withering away, 
though various kings and queens are left, so it seems 
fo me that the novel is now our major literature, 
though distinguished poetry is still produced from 
lime to time. Hence, basing our outlook on the past 
tntury—which is, simply, what has produced the 
Present age—we can say that the tendency to verbal 
Wer-elaboration plus meagreness of social or 
dramatic content typical of poetry now is one sign 
that poetry is a declining form. 

Of course, the champion of poetry can always put 
gether his pantheon. But Mr. Smith gives his case 
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away inasmuch as he has to rely on a good many 
minor writers: Tennyson, Leopardi, Mayakovsky, 
Frost, Auden and Thomas. Whereas during recent 
times fiction has had a continuous tradition of great 
writers, capable of copious as well as very fine 
achievements. Shelley and Keats seem to me thin 
beside Jane Austen, Blok and Mayakovsky beside 
Gorky, Eliot beside Lawrence. 

Various side-issues confirm this thesis. The most 
popular reading-matter is now prose fiction, at 
whose apex come the great novelists (just as Shake- 
speare once stood at the apex of a thousand popular 
songsters). Further, the art of fiction has called into 
being a whole new field of literary thought—the 
criticism of James, Lawrence and Leavis—whereas 
the criticism of poetry has advanced recently rather 
by recalling attention to the lessons of long-past 
achievements (in Scotland Dunbar and Henryson; 
in England the Metaphysicals).—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID CRAIG 
C 264, University Park, Peradeniya, Ceylon 


PS.—For Mr. Smith’s comfort, certainly an itch 
is invisible, but not only the visible mars. 


* 


Sir,—May I say something in reply to Mr. Craig. An 
‘interest’ in ‘literature’ gives no person the right to 
set himself wp as a critic of any part of literature, 
and no critic can expect to be authoritative over more 
than a small specialised field: a disbelief in any par- 
ticular branch of literature clearly disqualifies the 
holder from anything but a personal prejudice of no 
critical value at all. 

Many Scottish poets are turning to the long poem 
to get to grips with contemporary life, and in this 
they have the understanding of no less intelligent a 
writer than Mr. E. M. Forster, who has recently 
pointed out that this is an age, not for the novel, 
but the epic and dramatic poem.—Yours faithfully, 

TOM SCOTT 
12 St. Vincent Street, Edinburgh 


* 


Sir,—I thought Mr. David Craig’s review of Honour’d 
Shade somewhat precious and supercilious, but surely 
Mr. Tom Scott’s suggestion that no one is competent 
to review Scottish poetry unless he has a knowledge 
of the Gaelic is ridiculous. Bah! Cannot a reviewer 
criticise, say, Chaucer’s “Miller’s Tale’ unless he is a 
member of the Old English Text Society? Is there 
any evidence that Ferguson, Dunbar, or even Burns 
(if one dare mention him) had any Gaelic? 

So far as I know Mr. Sydney Goodsir Smith has no 
Gaelic, yet he is acclaimed as our premier Scottish 
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poet of today. He is obviously acquainted with the 
Doric, Lallans, and that peculiar Aberdeen-Angus 
dialect which turns ‘qu’ and ‘wh’ into ‘f.’ To accuse 
him, however obliquely, of plagiarism from Yeats 
is to make a nonsense of plagiarism charges—which 
like the poor are always with us. ‘When Homer 
twanged his blooming lyre’ such charges were ever 
floating around.—Yours faithfully, 

W. GRANT WAUGH 


Box 756, Drayton Valley, Alberta, Canada 


FROM CAESAR TO ARTHUR 


Sir,—Answering a review is, in most cases, a pointless 
incivility. But I feel bound to comment briefly on 
Lord Raglan's criticisms of From Caesar to Arthur, 
since (no doubt unintentionally) they give a quite 
wrong impression 

Most of the main points to which the distinguished 
author takes exception are not mine at all. They are 
simply copied from the best available historians over 
the last thirty years. The extreme probability of the 
historicity of Arthur and Hengist is accepted, I be- 
lieve, by pretty well everybody—Collingwood and 
Myres, Oman, Hodgkin, the Chadwicks, Blair, Jack- 
son and others—as will be apparent from my text, 
notes and bibliography. The ‘editing and theorising’ 
regarding the Wessex annals is not mine; it is taken 
from the principal modern historians of the Anglo- 
Saxons; so is the inference from improbability con- 
cerning Aelle. Further instances might be added. 

Lord Raglan has a perfect right to his own views, 
but let us be clear about the issue. His statement, in 
the form it takes, is not merely a rejection of me— 
which would not matter. It is a rejection of virtually 
every authority in the field—which strikes me as 
mattering a good deal.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY ASHE 


213 Queen's Road, Maidstone, Kent 


HAIR APPARENT 


Sir,—As you so kindly afforded me space in your 
paper, just over a year ago, to reply and comment 
on an article dealing with hairdressing, I would be 
grateful if you could give me the same facilities now 
to observe on Miss Whitehorn’s article in the Spec- 
tator of February 12. 

I saw and heard Miss Whitehorn on television in a 
discussion with the General Secretary of a Craft 
organisation and the owner of a private school of 
hairdressing and to judge from her opinion then, 
and as she said in her article, she has indeed been un- 
fortunate in her choice of hairdressers. As all the 
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speakers in the discussion agreed, it is difficult to 
establish standards, acceptable to the whole of the 
Craft,.without Statutory Registration. But it is not 
true that anyone can register with the Council; entry 
is by examination only and while anyone with a 
basin and a pair of scissors may practise as a hair- 
dresser and describe themselves as such, Registra- 
tion with the Council does demand certain standards 
and qualifications. Nor is it correct to state that the 
Council has made little progress with its proposed 
Bill, Introduced under the Private Members Ballot 
ten years ago it reached a Third Reading and just 
failed to become law by fourteen votes. The recom- 
mendations from Parliament have been embodied in 
the revised Bill and an examinations system intro- 
duced so that a Member of Parliament, who supports 
the aim of the Council, and draws a place in the 
ballot, can present proposed legislation which has 
been discussed by the House and its shortcomings 
made good in the light of the experience gained. 


I am pleased to report that, at a recent meeting of 
Craft organisations, held to discuss differences of 
opinion in the existing draft Bill, complete unanimity 
was reached on the necessity for Statutory Registra- 
tion of hairdressers in the interest of the public and 
the organised Craft of hairdressing. 


With regard to training, the standard is bound to 
vary; but it is gratifying to report that the numbers 
taking the London City and Guilds examination is 
increasing each year. 


There are good hairdressers in the provincial cities 
and towns; but I agree wholeheartedly with another 
writer in the Spectator who pointed out some time 
ago that neon lighting and contemporary decor is no 
guarantee of qualified service. Only Statutory Re- 
gistration, which is fast becoming a matter of public 
and press concern can, in time, eliminate many of 
the unsatisfactory features about which Miss 
Whitehorn complains.—Y ours faithfully, 


HAROLD S. BEARDOW 
Registrar 


The Hairdressers Registration Council, 
39 Grafton Way, Tottenham Court Road, W1 


{Katharine Whitehorn writes: ‘My apologies on 
my use of the word “register’—I did not mean 
register with the Council, but supposed—incorrectly 
—that hairdressers have some sort of licence from 
the Board of Trade. As to the progress made by the 
Hairdressers Registration Council, I cannot see that 
to have had one Bill rejected and another not even 
tabled implies any immediate hope of success, much 
as I sympathise with the Council’s aims. I am sure 
if Registration comes, some sensible system of 
qualifications will have to be worked out; but Mr. 
Taylor Briggs of the National Hairdressers’ Federa- 
tion told me himself that he saw no possibility of all 
the various hairdressing interests getting together. It 
is hard to see how they can, while half of them still 
refuse to recognise the way in which the other half are 
trained.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


WITH MAC THROUGH AFRICA 


Sir,— ‘Mr. Robert Manning is out of date in saying 
that ‘Africans . . . in the post office . . . must stand 
in a black line . . . while the White Only clerks do 
crossword puzzles.’ 


I was recently in a ‘line’ with all colours in a 
Salisbury post office and we were all served by a 
European woman clerk, with no queue-jumping. 
Segregation in Rhodesian post offices, a Federal re- 
sponsibility, has gone.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON 


House of Commons, SW1 


{Robert Manning writes: “Mr. Biggs-Davison is 
correct; the requirement was changed by law a year 
ago (1 confused Salisbury, in recollection, with 
Johannesburg, where there are separate European and 
non-European lines). | am sorry that, under the im- 
pression that the law still stood in Rhodesia, I used 
it to illustrate the point I was making because the 
point itself is still, I fear, valid—its effects plainly 
visible in Salisbury. There is discrimination against 
Africans who run errands for Europeans; and it 
results, in practice, in a waste of time for which 
European employers have to pay. —Editor, Spectator.] 
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Graves of Academe 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tue difficulty that con- 
fronts a critic of the 
London colleges of music 
is the difficulty that con- 
? fronts the critic of all 
vaguely respected public 
institutions in England: 
people simply do not be- 
lieve that they can be as 
bad as he says they are. 
Two of the four colleges 
are ‘Royal’—surely a suf- 
ficient guarantee of probity and skill. The col- 
leges always appear to have the better of any 
public argument. It is hard for the critic to 
prove that what he says is true, particularly 
in the face of urbane denials from the 
people who ought to know best, whereas they 
profit from the general atmosphere of com- 
placency and comfortable delusions—the more so 
as they genuinely share them; no people are more 
deeply anesthetised against the painful impact of 
home truths than the principals of the colleges 
themselves. That the colleges are amateurish, pro- 
vincial, and largely incompetent in almost every 
sphere entrusted to them, and that the mood of 
the better students is one of frustration, discontent 
and even despair, are facts which, though perfectly 
well known to the active, serious profession as 
a whole, are shrouded from general acceptance 
by a conspiracy of smugness and self-deception. 
The critic, forced to be narrowly specific in his 
complaints, cites some of the more obvious 
symbols of their failings, only to find that he has 
played into their hands. For if you mention that 
the conductor of one college First Orchestra can- 
not be bothered to see that his players are tuned 
before he rehearses them; that at a reference to 
Schoenberg in an address given by the head of 
another college recently his students tittered 
openly; that Oistrakh’s offer to play to the students 
of another was turned down out of hand; that 
when Elisabeth Schumann suggested lecturing on 
singing she was told (monstrous irony!) that the 
college had its own teachers who were fully com- 
petent to do so themselves; that no teaching post 
could be found before the war for either Barték 
or Hindemith; and that Matyas Seiber was cold- 
shouldered for years, you are met with a blank- 
wall attitude of ‘it couldn’t happen here’ or the 
accusation that you are peddling ‘cock-and-bull 
stories’ and mere ‘gossip-column stuff.’ 
Occasionally, when they descend from their 
Victorian turrets and pontificate in the press, the 
heads of colleges give themselves subtly away. Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, who is easily the most en- 
lightened of them, talked in the Daily Telegraph 
recently of ‘the knowledge which many senior 
musicians [at the Academy] have taken the 
trouble to acquire [my italics] about the theories 
of Hindemith and Schoenberg and the music of 
these composers’—a revealing sentiment as well 
as a strangely naive one. But for the most 
part the noises of dignified rebuke, pitying con- 
descension and statesmanlike scorn which pass for 


a reasoned rebuttal of criticism—noises in which 
The Times may be safely ‘relied on to join, and 
which indicate that an institution is sleeping and 
does not wish to be disturbed—are enough to 
satisfy the public conscience. Good-natured 
amateurishness and the cosy euphoria of an old 
family gathering are the ruling spirits of the 
English musical mentality, and the London college 
system is their supreme incarnation. It does not 
seem to matter that such a mentality is at the 
antipodes of true art, and that time and again 
its fruits betray it. Let me, however, at the risk 
of my arguments being dis. ‘ssed as the ignorant 
railings of a Paul Slickey oi music criticism, sum- 
marise the main heads of discontent. 


1. Orchestral Training. The most pious protes- 
tations from the authorities do not alter the fact 
that the best students, at least at the two royal 
colleges, are forced to get orchestral experience 
outside their own precincts because what they 
find there is inadequate. The testimony of the 
letters which came in after my article on the 
subject last month is unmistakable. ‘Most 
students of my acquaintance would go out of their 
way to avoid the enervating boredom and sense 
of waste generated by “the weekly trudge... . 
which passes for rehearsal” at the colleges.’ ‘How 
ashamed we students were of the disgraceful per- 
formances given by our First Orchestra .. . an 
orchestra consisting of many individually fine 
players. They endured the interminably dreary 
rehearsals simply because they had no choice.’ ‘A 
student who played at the first desk of the first 
violins told me how terrified he was when really 
confronted for the first time with the technical 
difficulties of a Tchaikovsky symphony when he 
joined one of the London orchestras.’ Such com- 
plaints do not come only from disgruntled students 
and ex-students; Mr. Paul Beard has recently 
written of the ‘many fine players [at the colleges] 
who are just not capable of playing in orchestras 
because of lack of the right kind of guidance.’ 


2. Contemporary Music. ‘Most professors are 
openly hostile to it,’ writes a student who recently 
left the Royal Academy. Again, the disclaimers of 
college principals in the press do not carry convic- 
tion. The New Music Club, which was the one 
bright spot when it was started by students at the 
Academy a few years ago, got encouragement 
from Sir Thomas Armstrong himself but no tuition 
from his staff. Sir Thomas has stated that ‘a num- 
ber of teachers . . . are thoroughly familiar with 
these matters’ (contemporary techniques of com- 
position, especially the twelve-note system). One 
wonders who they are, how thorough is their 
familiarity with the works and theories of Schoen- 
berg and Webern (let alone the serial music that 
is being written today), and to what extent they 
impart it to their pupils. My own conviction is 
that in this most vital matter—the educating of 
a generation of teachers and players who can 
understand and perform the music of our time— 
the colleges hardly begin to face their responsi- 
bilities. 
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3. Musical Theory. The argument commonly 
ysed to justify the neglect of contemporary 
systems is that ‘the student spends his time most 
profitably being grounded in the established 
classics. . . . He will encounter modern music as 
he lives longer.’ But in most cases the ‘broadly 
based musicianship’ vaguely commended by The 
Times is a myth. Perhaps the colleges’ worst fail- 
ing of all is that most of them do not teach har- 
monic analysis and form as a living entity con- 
tinually evolving from past to present. ‘Harmony,’ 
in the words of one student, ‘is treated as rather 
a joke’; it is far too little related to live musical 
example, and tends to be founded on notions 
which Tovey exploded fifty years ago. ‘History’ 
too often means a single year’s scamper right from 
the Babylonian Empire to ‘the present day’ (one 
excerpt from Firebird), during which Mozart gets 
twenty minutes of dilute praise, Berlioz is no 
good because his music ‘doesn’t go on the piano, 
and Liszt is dismissed in a single phrase of 
elaborately contrived spontaneity: ‘I don’t know 
why it is, when I think of Liszt the word meretri- 
cious occurs to me’ (an actual instance). 

Ot course there are exceptions—professors who 
are aware of their own limitations and teach what 
they know with devotion and skill, and excellent 
instrumental instructors, particularly in woodwind 
and brass—but they shine like good deeds in a 
naughty world which is the more culpable for not 
even guessing its own naughtiness. There is a 
simple practical test, if other charges are evaded: 
the number of first-class solo musicians turned out 
by the colleges of London, the hub of the Com- 
monwealth, in comparison with the number turned 
out by the chief continental academies. Such 
institutions are bound to contain a proportion of 
duds; but they may fairly be judged on their best. 
Here it is enough to ask a few brief questions. 
How many great pianists have our colleges pro- 
duced in the last thirty years? How many inter- 
nationally accepted violinists and eminent singers? 
How many cellists? How many first prizes have 
been won by British competitors at the big inter- 
national competitions? How many second prizes? 
How many third or fourth? How many composers 
for whom the colleges can take credit? As Maurel 
said when he and Beecham were shown round 
one of the leading academies, and the principal 
boasted proudly of the thousands of students 
studying there: ‘Etonnant—mais  combien 
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The Tarlatan Jungle 


By CLIVE BARNES 


IN a recent TV interview, a 
bird-like Marie Rambert 
looked wistfully into the 
middle distance and said: 
‘No, I should not want a 
company as large as the 
Royal Ballet. Now I think 
we must all acknowledge it 
to be our magnificent Na- 
tional Gallery of the Dance. 

— But I should like my com- 

‘ pany to be the equivalent 

of the Tate Gallery.’ The 

comparison is a fair one, yet beneath. and 

beyond these national collections there should be 

living room for the purely contemporary arts— 
the back-street galleries. 

Ballet is a tarlatan jungle, in which if not the 
fittest, at least only the toughest can survive. Since 
the war Britain has seen half a dozen or so small 
companies trying, quite unsuccessfully, to find a 
permanent place within the framework of British 
ballet. St. James’s Ballet, Metropolitan Ballet, 
Ambassador Ballet, Ballet Comique, the Walter 
Gore Ballet, the New Ballet Company—all these 
groups had their merits and their destiny. They all, 
incidentally, lost money. 

The Western Theatre Ballet are as mad as mil- 
liners, and that is just about as mad as you can 
get. The company was formed nearly three years 
ago by its director, Elizabeth West, and its prin- 
cipal choreographer, Peter Darrell. It was founded 
in Bristol—hence the name—and during a career, 
in comparison with which not even a chessboard 
could be called chequered, it seems to have had 
many more downs than ups, and yet still miracu- 
lously remained bobbing on the surface. Twelve 
dancers in a modern repertory, it started as 
Britain’s first regional dance company in an 
attempt to bring ballet to the West Country. After 
a brief time it became obvious that the West could 
not support them all the year round, and with the 
help of a small Arts Council grant they started 
travelling farther afield. 

In Bristol I have seen this company do a ballet 


to Bart6k about a prison-break, in Reading it 
was an H-bomb ballet to musique concréte, and 
now in Hanley I have seen them produce a dance 
version of Sartre’s Huis Clos. From all this I have 
formed the impression that the provincial ballet 
public does not wish to know about convicts, 
nuclear explosions, or lesbians, and also that 
Western Theatre Ballet were agreeably mad to 
imagine that they would. The only thing in ques- 
tion is whether this is the same kind of madness 
that Joan Litthewood and Theatre Workshop 
showed in those lean days before Behan and Co. 

The week in Hanley saw the production of five 
new ballets and I saw four of them. It would be 
delightful to report that they were world-beaters; 
delightful, but untrue. Robert Harrold’s oddly 
named St. George in Provence is an unpretentious 
divertissement—a cod Provengal folk dance 
amusingly done. Both Peter Wright’s Musical 
Chairs and Peter Darrell’s Bal de la Victoire are 
neo-classical ballets, in which only sporadically 
interesting choreography fails to support themes 
too weak to stand up by themselves. They are 
obviously intended to be ‘opening’ and ‘closing’ 
ballets, insubstantial, light-hearted and light- 
headed. They have some entertaining things in 
them, best of all being their designs by Kenneth 
Rowell and Barry Kay respectively. 

Sonate a Trois, based on Sartre’s Huis Clos and 
using Barték’s Sonata for Two Pianos and Percus- 
sion, was a gift to. the company by France's lead- 
ing young choreographer, Maurice Béjart. It 
would perhaps have been dear at any other price. 
Three people discovering that hell is where you 
find it, the theme offers some scope for hair- 
tearing choreography. But Sartre’s fearful dissec- 
tion of hearts and analysis of motives are quite 
lost in dancing, and little more is left than three 
dancers glowering at one another with looks of 
inexplicable—and unexpressible—loathing. 

So far, no good, or at least not sufficient good 
to deserve trumpets. Yet there is a good deal more 
to Western Theatre Ballet than a current clutchful 
of ill-advised ballets. The dancers have improved 


during their spell on the Continent, and they have , 
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that rare thing, a coherent company style, fresh 
and alive. Most important of all, the troupe’s heart 
and mind are in the right place, and in Elizabeth 
West it has a strong, inextinguishable director cast 
from the same clay as Rambert and de Valois. 

The Arts Council could, and should, increase 
their grant, although with the more important 
Ballet Rambert limping along on a pittance it is 
difficult to see how this could be done. Private 
enterprise might also come forward with patron- 
age cash, as it has in the past. But both of these 


Cinema 


Lesson 


The 400 Blows. (Curzon.) 
ANTOINE, the twelve-year- 
old hero of The 400 Blows 
(director : Francois Truffaut; 
‘A’ certificate), hears his 
mother, long before the time 
of the film, so that he is even 
younger, quarrelling with his 
grandmother and blaming 
her angrily for having stop- 
ped her having an abortion. 
In other words he knows, not 
just that his mother wanted 
to kill him early in life, but that she still regrets not 
having done so. This bit of information is slipped 
in right at the end of the film, told by Antoine 
himself in an undramatic way with slightly self- 
depreciating looks at his finger-nails; but of course 
it is the core of the film, of his situation, of his 
nature. From conception on, he wasn’t wanted. 
Lovelessness is the one and only irremediable 
disaster of childhood. Later in life it becomes a 
joke to say: ‘Nobody loves me,” but a child can 
say it straight, and for him to feet it means an 
unrepeatable sense of despair, life ended before 
it has properly begun, because life stunted. 
Antoine has no one, except his school friend René 
' —no adult, anyway—to love him or want him 
around. At home he is treated like a parcel that 
space must be found for: in summer at a camp, 
the rest of the year in a sleeping bag in the hall 
of the tiny flat: no place of his own, and people 
tripping over him wherever he happens to put 
himself. Of course a child can be emotionally all 
right in a sleeping bag in the hall, as a baby can 
‘do fine in an orange box or a drawer, if someone 
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can only be temporary solutions, enabling the 
company to eke out its existence a little longer in 
cold, half-empty theatres, taking to the provinces 
the kind of ballet they do not seem to want. The 
percentage of people all over the country who 
need anything other than ballet’s equivalent of 
palm court classics is pitifully low, and the only 
place where that tiny percentage can form an 
appreciable audience is in London. Londoners 
are not necessarily more sophisticated, just more 
numerous. 


in Love 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


wants him there; but Antoine’s mother doesn’t, 
and her husband, though ready enough to be 
friendly when things go well, is too feeble to want 
any bother when they don’t, and shuffles him off 
on the authorities at the first sign of trouble. At 
school, every ache and bruise of his spirit is 
prodded by an impatient, unfriendly, not quite, at 
any rate not consciously, sadistic master. 

The film, we are told, is autobiographical. 
Francois Truffaut, who besides directing it is co- 
author of the script, is now twenty-eight; like 
Antoine, he was sent to a reform school as a child. 
This is his first full-length feature film, made 
almost entirely on the spot, not in the studio—in 
the streets about Pigalle, in a real Parisian flat, 
as crowded and higgledy-piggledy as thousands in 
this most overcrowded of cities, in a real school— 
and it has set him high among the loosely allied 
new directors that the press, rather than any 
precise and acknowledged cohesion, has lumped 
together as the ‘new wave,’ a sillier because less 
explicit title than our AYMs have, and used in 
much the same way—popularly, and without 
much adequate foundation. The 400 Blows (surely 
the year’s clumsiest English title) illustrates, by 
seeming to ignore technique (though in fact 
masterfully in charge of it), Truffaut's belief that 
‘a film should not be judged by its technical merit 
but by its sincerity, its “cri de ceur.”’ His style is 
quite transparent, action speaks through it, feel- 
ing is what counts and shows (Antoine’s, his, they 
interweave; yet, autobiographical though it may 
be, the film manages not to be bitter); the direc- 
tion is simple, unobtrusive, completely untricksy, 
with hardly a shot that doesn’t look squarely and 
head-on at its subject. When he wants a mood, 
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Truffaut seems to get it all from his actors, not 
his camera; seems—of course he co-operates (and 
Paris does too—there is a wonderful hop, skip 
and jump down the steps of Sacré-Cceur, with a 
ribald call at a soutane and a great sense of airy 
joy; and Antoine’s final run from the reform 
school is as romantic, as ardent—as romantically 
and ardently filmed, 1 mean—as the adolescence 
he is just reaching); but still the most moving part 
of the film (to me) is Antoine’s talk with the 
reform school psychiatrist, which shows nothing 
but the child’s face against a white background, 
so clinical in style it might have come from a 
documentary about maladjusted children, but in 
practice so moving, so unforgettably acted, that 
here, rather than in the police station scenes, 
one has the intended sense of sadness and 
disgust, the right and deepest kind of sympathy. 

Someone, as we came out, was complaining 
loudly that the film was mealy-mouthed—on the 
police treatment of children, which she claimed 
to know about after many years in Paris. Maybe 
it was: it looked horrifying enough, the physical 
roughness, the ‘criminal’ treatment—photographs 
and fingerprints and the rest, surrender of tie and 
shoelaces, joint treatment with thugs and prosti- 
tutes. But the horrors were cumulative, very 
quietly and unobtrusively added up; and always 
the real one, the one that really counted, was 
Antoine’s lack of love. One doesn’t like hearing 
the mother’s husband—not, and never pretending 
to be, Antoine’s father—talking casually in front 
of the child about the office in terms of who’s 
sleeping with whom, but then quite casually again 
one learns of Antoine’s sophistication in such 
matters, which shows clearly one is disliking the 
wrong things, or at least the unimportant. 

No, what matters, what Truffaut minds and one 
comes out feeling grey with sympathy for, is the 
child’s isolation, his empty world. His mother and 
her husband aren’t wholly bad: they sometimes 
give him a sort of companionship (his mother’s 
efforts to get near him with sympathy over school, 
for instance, showing the typical values of the un- 
intelligent: ‘All that algebra and science, what 
will it ever be any use for? But French—now 
you'll always have to write letters’), but this leads 
only to a few minutes of cosy illusion, all the 
more shatteringly destroyed next time they let him 
down. No one, from start to finish, understands, 
and no one till childhood is over ever will, you 
feel. The unexcited way in which this is said makes 
most of the film’s effect; and Jean-Pierre Leaud as 
the boy, who seems to carry, in a painfully re- 
served face, a twelve-year burden as well as an 
occasional twelve-year-old exuberance. Adults are 
not monstrous, as in Vigo’s film about schoolboys 
in as grey but more nightmarish a world, Zéro de 
Conduite, they look quite nice from the outside 
(the schoolmaster looks rather like Pierre Fresnay, 
the mother, in a good mood, is pretty, the husband 
is a cheerful soul and there are some pleasant 
official faces), but they are hollow and exasperat- 
ing when you hope for any help. Antoine isn’t a 
‘difficult’ boy: he just can’t explain (and who can, 
at twelve?), and nobody (but René) cares if he 
lives or dies. That’s all, a tragedy not of child- 








. hood but of a lifetime, for Antoine will grow with 
. the scars of that early lovelessness and live with 


them till he dies. This beautiful, tough and some- 
times funny film is a lesson (by implication) in 
love: here’s what it does, being without it. 
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Albert 


Moralist 


aMUS saw himself as a moralist,and this is how 

Miss Brée* accepts him; she has made a com- 
prehensive study of the play of ideas in his work, 
and expounds them with approval and a good deal 
of awe. Yet it's surprising to find positive moral 
conviction in a man so much concerned with the 
meaninglessness of life. He relied as a writer on 
the shock effect of extreme situations—solitude, 
arbitrary action, the trial, the state of siege—to 
abolish what we usually call morality, along with 
most other habitual assumptions and values; and 
he seems to have found the process not altogether 
disagreeable—witness the fascination with violent 
death in those Websterian plays Caligula and Le 
Malentendu. The age helped by providing him 
with plenty of material to illustrate the condition 
of man at its most fortuitous and ‘absurd.’ He 
had obvious talents for illustration. 

But he was also a moralist, for he never merely 
accepted the reductio ad absurdum. ‘Is it possible, 
without referring to absolute principles, to escape 
from a logic of destruction .?’? Knowing the 
worst and taking nothing for granted, he still 
believed it was possible to talk about morality. He 
believed in justice, freedom, revolt and equil- 
ibrium. It brought him credit—it was more 
encouraging than the point of view of most of his 
contemporaries. Yet it may be doubted whether, 
to the writer, these beliefs meant as much as ‘the 
logic of destruction.’ La Peste is a highly organised 
novel on a moral theme, in which Rieux, Tarrou 
and half a dozen other characters are skilfully 
used to define possible attitudes to a human 
calamity. The pattern is there, yet the moral con- 
cern that produced this schematisation is not the 
kind that elicits a genuine significance from 
characters in a novel; it only shapes them in a 
shallow and arbitrary mould. One has the impres- 
sion that they are diminished by the ideas they 
represent. 

Camus’s most insistent demand was for lucidity 
about the human situation, and Meursault in 
L’Etranger, without giving it conscious utterance, 
embodies such lucidity. It is axiomatic for him 
that no illusion is possible, that no human institu- 
tion can be meaningful so long as human beings 
are condemned to isolation, suffering and death. 
Mutely, he acts this out with a logic which re- 
duces to a minimum his relation and even his 
resemblance to other people. And this is not just 
Meursault’s own situation: it is one to which 
Camus has brought himself. His values are ‘given’ 
in Meursault, but they cannot operate through 
him and in the lives of the other characters. They 
don’t work through the novel; they are conveyed 
by paradox. If you close your eyes to the meta- 
physical state of grace in which Camus has placed 
Meursault, it is not moral insight but moral 
insensibility that is his striking feature. 








*Camus. By Germaine Brée. (Mark Paterson. 
35s.) 

t This article forms part of a collection of tributes 
to Camus which is due to be published in the March 
issue of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 





Camus 


This use of ideas may make an excellent récit; 
but it seems unlikely to enrich the moral life in a 
novel, and very apt to diminish it. What it could 
mean is apparent in the relations between Camus’s 
characters. Starting with Meursault’s curious non- 
relationship to his mother, these seem incapable of 
development beyond the stage of primitive ges- 
tures. His men and women are bound to a scheme 
of things which makes complex human contact 
between them impossible. It is a characteristic sub- 
ject with Camus, but a curious one for a moralist 
—the minimum possible human relationship. 


ROBERT TAUBMAN 


* 
Humanistt 


AMUS stood, I think, for two things—an affir- 

mation and a style. The affirmation has been 
one of the great hopes of my generation; the 
style, though impressive, is surely of much more 
doubtful value. 


Camus’s affirmation of humanism, of man’s 
worth, presents a particular challenge to English 
humanists like me. It is perhaps only a heightened 
form of the challenge that Europe presents to all 
Englishmen of thirty-five or more. Boredom, good 
sense, shame, annoyance—none of these can free 
us from the history of our times, not even the 
disappearance of the past’s concerns, the pressure 
of the present’s new events. The past hangs heavy 
on Camus’s work; even La Chute derives much of 
its force from incidental examples taken from the 
Occupation. 

How can we in England, for whom the 
Occupation and the concentration camps were 
never realities but only imaginative demands, 
adjust ourselves to this history? Camus’s re- 
affirmed faith in man as the final value takes in, 
is based upon, an evil and a suffering which do not 
belong to our experience, yet our reason and 
conscience demand that we accept them. Until 
1940 we shared with Frenchmen the common 
human heritage of personal sin and sorrow; and 
then we found ourselves outside the walls of 
plague-stricken, sealed Oran. However we may 
read Camus’s work, unless we are hypocrites, this 
must be in our mind. The reaction of many 
English humanists to their exclusion from 
Europe’s experience will be a defensive determina- 
tion to see it as part of the past, an exceptional 
experience of horror not to be allowed to influence 
present judgment. To them Camus’s estimate of 
the inherent evil of humanity, of the useless suffer- 
ing, the hopeless sorrow, will seem strained and 
dangerously close to the emotional line that passes 
from humanism into Christian conversion. Such 
English optimistic humanists will in turn inevit- 
ably appear provincial, totally unrealistic, wilfully 
blind to most Western Europeans. But although 
there is much truth in such a charge, it must be 
remembered that they too are trying to be true 
to their experience. For other English humanists. 
more imaginatively capable of participating in the 
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experience of others, Camus’s pessimistic human- 
ism will not only arm them against nihilism and 
tse supra-human values of God or Historical 
Necessity, it will also do so in a way that by 
forcing them to accept the events of 1940-44 as 
the basis of man’s valuation will relieve their guilt 
at not having suffered at that time. 

But is the form and language of Camus suitable 
to his thought? It is this that I have often doubted. 
From L’Etranger onwards it seems to me that he 
was announcing a series of personal convictions 
about life, convictions springing from a tempera- 
ment that found elation in the presence of nature 
and depression in the contemplation of human 
behaviour. Yet he was also driven to make sense 
of this response to life in terms of human affirma- 
tion. Hence the perpetual, grinding interior 
dialogue in which all his work is cast; the imposi- 
tion of a tough logical form upon reflections 
derived from a personal vision of life. His discip- 
line appears formidable; in each of his works he 
finds the style consonant with the underlying 
emotion and imposes it rigorously. It is this that 
makes him so honourable an artist. Yet this 
rigorously imposed stylisation continually seems 
to me to crush the life out of his creations. I have 
again and again been grateful to Camus for his 
humanist testament. Particularly as, alone perhaps 
of contemporary humanists, he never closed his 
eyes to all the accumulated evidence against man. 
Yet for all my gratitude I have been forced to 
think that in giving his allegiance to man Camus 
was working against his natural grain. Nature, 
yes perhaps, in his lyrical paganism that so often 
breaks through to destroy his imposed logic with 
rhetorical flights. But human beings? I wonder. 

In his novels he stylises men into abstractioas 
and it is this that seems to me not only to make 
him an imperfect novelist but also a precarious 
humanist. The love of mankind or humanity has 
never been a satisfactory humanism; only an 
intensity of feeling—love mixed with hatred— 
for individual men and women, an innate sociabil- 
ity, can prevent a humanist from taking flight 
into the abstract, from drawing men and women 
according to his own hopes and fears. Yet too 
abstract though Camus’s humanism seems to me, 
it has the obsessive force of a writer who longs 
passionately to make sense; and in the forms 
which can take such abstraction he seems to me 
a great artist. Not in his novels, for he breaks 
down the form into a voice—Meursault, Rieux, 
Clamence—and substitutes rhetoric for shaped 
life; but often in the essays, with their compulsive 
assemblage of all history and literature to bear 
witness to his inner urge; and above all in 
Caligula, for the stage can give back to stylised 
humanity the life that dialectic has taken from it. 

ANGUS WILSON 


* 
A Rejoinder 


‘A MEANINGLESS moralist,) an ‘imperfect 
novelist’ and ‘precarious humanist,’ a man 
with ‘obvious talents for illustration’ who in his 
novels ‘substitutes rhetoric for shaped life’ and 
did his shaping ‘in a shallow and arbitrary mould’ 
—a ‘great artist’ finally, but only round the 
edges: is that what Camus was? 

Most of Camus’s readers will probably feel 
that there is something wrong with methods of 
analysis that result in these judgments. To some 
of them, Yeats’s words will occur: 

God save me from the thoughts men think 
In the mind alone. 

Such judgments, surely, are the results of a 
process of critical abstraction pushed very far 
indeed. By separating ‘Camus-the-moralist’ frovn 
‘Camus-the-novelist?’ you can make both look 











rather small: the morals are necessarily con- 
fused—indeed, by definition, ‘absurd’—and the 
novels lack ‘characterisation.’ Yet, having taken 
the thing apart, and been left with the remains 
of a failed moralist and a failed novelist, you 
may come to feel that it is your own abstrac- 
tions that have failed. For Camus’s strength was 
his integrity, a quality of its nature resistant to 
these abstracting filters. 

Mr. Angus Wilson, in the course of what | 
think is an essentially wrong-headed argument, 
makes several sound points—the nearness of 
Camus’s outlook to ‘the emotional line that 
passes from humanism to Christian conversion’ 
is one of them—and he is right to speak of 
Camus’s novels in terms of ‘a voice.” Where he 
goes wrong, I think, is in equating the voice with 
‘rhetoric’-—a word which has acquired pejorative 
associations and which he seems to use pejora- 
tively—and refusing to hear in the novels what 
he hears perfectly well in the essays. It is all the 
one voice, and the one theme: ‘No God. Man 
dies. How should man act?’ One of the reasons 
why Camus’s work was and is so greatly admired 
was that his readers felt that he showed excep- 
tional honesty and bravery in dealing with a 
theme which was central for them as well as for 
him. He gave an impression of loving both life 
and truth to an exceptional degree—and of 
feeling, also to an exceptional degree, a tension 
between them. That tension, a conflict between 
an intellectual despair and unreasoning joy, 
appeared in his novels—particularly in La Chute 
—as a contrast between the pessimism of the 
thought and the partly suppressed excitement and 
even gaiety of the prose. Much of Sartre’s work, 
with its provisional optimism and dour, disgusted 
style, is the mirror-image of this. And Sartre, 
although he has written generously and felici- 
tously about Camus since his death, has often 
implied what Mr. Wilson seems to imply by 
the use of the term ‘rhetoric.’ That term can be 
a depreciatory way of describing the power of 
a master of words. 

La Peste and La Chute are works of great 
power and beauty: I doubt if it matters very 
much whether we call them novels or not. A 
mind much preoccupied with conceptions of what 
‘the novel’ is and ought to be—and it is natural 
for a distinguished practising novelist to be so 
preoccupied—might do better to think of these 


works as allegorical essays, or fables, or sermons: 
indeed, La Chute can be thought of as a narrative 
poem. But what. novel since the war has s» 
coloured imaginations as La Peste has done? 
And, if we are to speak in terms of ‘shaped life,’ 
what shape in contemporary fiction is so alive to 
us, and so uncomfortably challenging, as Jean- 
Baptiste Clamence? DONAT O'DONNELL 


Surly Arts and Angry Ladies 


Light Blue, Dark Blue: An Anthology of Oxford 
and Cambridge Writing. (Macdonald, 15s.) 

The Women at Oxford. By Vera Brittain. (Harrap, 
21s.) 


To anyone out of date enough to suppose that 
Oxford and Cambridge are still full of rebels, this 
tidy-minded anthology is a reproof. In the 
humanities at least—from which the contributors 
are exclusively drawn—it is clear that most of 
the leaders of undergraduate thought are 
absorbed in cultivating their own gardens, re- 
discovering God or the Liberal Party, and sadly 
seeing through the wild notions of progress that 
gulled their predecessors. Two writers speak with 
tight lips of the degree of sexual permissiveness 
these days, one going so far as to recommend 
that divorce should be categorically prohibited. 
John Osborne gets icy treatment, science is 
ostracised, and a Jesuit speaks up for Watteau, 
flowers, big trees, the Sitwells, and most of all 
Horace: “Shakespeare may be more vigorous 
and abundant, but no one seems to me so clever 
or so perfect as Horace.’ 

Apart from two combative essays by Dennis 
Potter and Rod Prince, the view of the arist’s 
place in society tends to isolationism. ‘Painters 
and musicians have an advantage, especially the 
latter, as they find no temptation to put across a 
worldly message,’ writes a postgraduate of 
King’s. Realism is generally a source of dis- 
appointment. As Hugh Brogan puts it, in an 
essay that is a very Oxbridge mixture of brains, 
studied contrariness and baby charm, ‘Tolstoy 
I found dull because he was so realistic. Meeting 
his characters was like meeting real people, 
without the stimulus of their meeting me.’ 

Quite apart from its interesting evidence of a 
new movement describable as a worried trans- 
cendentalism, the book justifies itself by includ- 
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ing a good crop of undergraduate fiction and 
verse: notably, the poems of Ted Hughes, ag 
elliptical anecdote about a rich Indian by Waris 
Habibullah, a long story called ‘The Chain of 
Love’ by Reynolds Price and a funfair stall- 
keeper’s soliloquy by Patrick Garland, who has 
a strong, easy style and a playwright’s ear. On 
the whole the collection leaves one feeling 
impressed by its seriousness, slightly put off by 
its young reactionaries, maddened by a few 
exhibitionists, and very aware of the sense of 
limbo that bedevils arts students now. Most of 
the contributors have no idea what they are 
going to do when they come down, and it js 
this, presumably, that causes their almost 
paranoid attitude to scientists. Surrounded by 
technologists learning an obviously useful trade, 
they have to make some retort. Let us raise a cheer 
for Horace before we turn into advertising copy- 
writers. 

Of the twenty-nine contributors to this 
anthology, only one is a woman. This would 
certainly gall Vera Brittain, whose book about 
women at Oxford is a last shaky trumpet-call to 
the femifiist spirit. Advancing from large irre- 
futable statements such as ‘Greatness is not the 
prerogative of any one category,’ she records 
the story of the higher education of women in a 
prose whose density of proper names, solemn 
reporting of trivia and shots of archness closely 
resembles some column of personnel news in an 
industrial house-magazine. By the law of aver- 
ages there are a number of items worth having: 
there is Miss Wordsworth, for instance, principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, inquiring doubifully 
about Gertrude Bell whether she would be the 
sort of person to have in one’s bedroom when one 
was ill. But the book is chiefly characterised by 
conscientious dullness, a panting narrative 
method in which very few paragraphs relate 
to one another, and an unhappy degree of sex- 
consciousness, epitomised by a complaint that ‘no 
adequate study has ever been made of the talents 
bequeathed to their sons and daughters by 
brilliant women whose identities have been sub- 
merged owing to the British custom of taking 
a husband’s name on marriage.’ While this sort 
of thing is still going on, we can hardly complain 
if many English people persist in regarding the 
highly educated woman as a pretty uncomfort- 
able fish. PENELOPE GILLIATT 
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Academic Discourses 


The Necessary Angel. By Wallace Stevens. (Faber, 
21s.) 

Dark Conceit: The Making of Allegory. By Edwin 
Honig. (Faber, 36s.) 


Bic poets can ask a lot of their readers; or rather, 
they offer a world, and you can choose whether 
or not you will adapt yourself to it. Stevens speaks 
in one of these essays of reading Spenser, and 
remarks that the Faerie Queene ‘comes to possess 
the reader and . . . naturalises him in its own 
imagination and liberates him there.’ He chooses a 
poet who now finds few readers willing to submit 
to his imagination and enjoy the freedom he 
offers; and it is a good choice, for it may be that 
Stevens himself demands a similar patience, and 
that he will not often get it. His prose—mainly 
lectures delivered towards the end of his life—is 
an exploration of the world his poetry created; 
and if that is a world you can’t breathe in, you 
may well dismiss the prose as impossibly remote 
from reality. If, on the other hand, you are at 
home in that world, these essays are wonderfully 
precise, lucid and relevant. Much reading makes 
the book of Stevens true; and the authors of recent 
attacks on this book seem not to have understood 
the rhetorical mode in which it is written (it is 
closer to Valéry’s academic discourses, now also 
unfashionable, than to anything in English). These 
essays are not intended to persuade; they speak of 
‘poetry itself, the naked poem, and the language 
fluctuates between a deliberate, dry, descriptive 
manner and—as it contemplates the great central 
images—an appropriate rapture. The Necessary 
Angel was reviewed in the Spectator in 1958, but 
it seems important, now that there is an English 
edition, to affirm that this is a book of unassailable 
power and importance. 

Mr. Honig’s study of allegory is philosophic 
criticism in the new American manner. To write 
in this way it is at least necessary to read and think. 
The master is Northrop Frye, the method is to 
study the world of literature with the purpose of 
discovering by induction its laws. The analogy is 
with physics. To study allegory one observes its 
behaviour in as many contexts as possible; in 
Spenser, but also in Melville and Kafka. Mr. 
Honig finds that the modern disrespect for 
allegory in its older manifestations is founded on 
a misconception; for this he blames the Roman- 
tics, who destroyed the ontological basis of the 
old allegory and substituted for the ‘divine science’ 
of analogy ‘the personal fetish of the artist.’ 
Allegory, properly understood, is a permanent 
and distinctive part of the creative process, and it 
‘makes possible a cosmic view of the intrinsic 
relationships of all objects and beings.’ 

There are two main objections to this way of 
proceeding. First, it is largely concerned with the 
ways in which, for instance, Spenser, Melville and 
Kafka resemble each other, and these are on the 
whole unimportant compared with the ways in 
which they differ. Secondly it runs in places where 
careful walking is necessary: it is no use pretend- 
ing that we are quite sure what Spenser’s allegories 
signify, or even how they work. But this is a 
powerful essay, and a reminder of the seriousness 
with which, in America at any rate, clever men 
take the business of criticism. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Gentlemen and Settlers 


Jameson’s Raid. By Elizabeth Pakenham. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 

THE story of the Jameson raid has all the in- 

gredients of tragi-comedy, and Lady Pakenham 

tells it with zest. It would doubtless be an exag- 
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geration, but not altogether an unpardonable one, 
to say that a line runs from Jameson to Eden, 
from the surrender at Doomkop to the evacua- 
tion of Port Said. At any rate, Lady Pakenham’s 
story is as salutary in these post-Suez days, with 
Africa knocking on the door, as it is entertaining. 
It takes us back to the heyday of high imperialism 
and leaves no doubt how tawdry and ramshackle 
it was. Characters like ‘Bobby’ White and ‘Johnny’ 
Willoughby speak the authentic idiom of the 
BOP; but it says much for Lady Pakenham’s 
discernment that, with so much material for 
facetious irony, she takes her central characters 
seriously, realising that the amalgamation, so un- 
plausible to us, of banditry and idealism was both 
their distinctive and their endearing feature. Why 
was it, Sir Evelyn Wood once asked, that a man 
could not live three years in South Africa and 
remain a gentleman? 

The story of the raid itself is, however, only 
a substantial hors d’wuvre. More exciting is the 
step by step disclosure of its ramifications. The 
Colonial Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, de- 
nounced Jameson’s action without hesitation as 
‘a flagrant piece of filibustering.” (The Times, on 
the contrary, having begged the conspirators not 
to march on a Saturday, lest rival Sunday papers 
were presented with a scoop, sanctimoniously 
declared that, even though Jameson was ‘techni- 
cally incorrect,’ it would have been wrong to let 
‘technicalities . . . stand in the way.’) But was 
Chamberlain’s denunciation genuine or merely an 
act of expediency? How far, in short, was the 
British government involved? 

It was round this question that controversy 
gathered in the months that followed, and still 
gathers today. Rightly, I think, Lady Pakenham’s 
verdict is more generous to Chamberlain than that 
of many modern historians has been. He knew, 
of course, that trouble was brewing in Johannes- 
burg; but the Colonial Office (then, one might 
add, as now) had little use for the settler hotheads 
whom Chamberlain described as ‘cowardly, 
selfish, blatant speculators.’ The cowardly specu- 
lators, for their part, loudly denounced ‘the 
damnable and unscrupulous use made of our 
grievances to further Rhodes’s schemes.’ Rhodes, 
beyond all doubt, was the fomenter of the rising; 
yet even Rhodes was acting according to his 
lights. No one was blameless, Lady Pakenham 
seems to say, and no one entirely blameworthy : 
the real fault lay not in the men but in the system. 
It was easy to condemn Jameson, but what 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt called ‘the gangrene of 
colonial rowdyism’ went deeper, and it would be 
mad to think that we have seen the last of it 
today. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


The Little Liar 


Doctor Goebbels : His Life and Death. By Roger 
Manvell and Heinrich Fraenkel. (Heine- 
mann, 30s.) 

EricH KASTNER was, I think, the only author who 

was present to see his own books being burned 

in Berlin’s Franzjosefsplatz on the night of May 

10, 1933. Freud was still safe in Vienna; Mann 

had gone: Feuchtwanger was in hiding; and 

Heine was looking on from Elysium, in pain but 

not in surprise. Kistner has described the scene: 

the nightmare of the flickering flames, the howling 
of the mobs, and finally the arrival of ‘der kleine 

Liigner’ (the little liar), with his twisted foot and 

twisted brain, to caper round the fire and make a 

speech. Twelve years later, almost to the day, the 

little liar was the main attraction at another 

Flammenfest; but this time there were no crowds 

and no speeches. There were just three witnesses 
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—Werner Naumann (still at it in the Federal 
Republic), Giinther Schwaegermann, Goebbels’s 
adjutant, and Rach, his chauffeur—to douse his 
body and that of his wife with petrol and set them 
alight. From the Franzjosefsplatz to the Bunker 
had been a long journey, and the little liar had 
waded through blood all the way. 

And now another fifteen years have gone by, 
and here is a big, goodish book about him. With- 
out Goebbels’s copious diaries, which are in Rus- 
sian hands and have not so far been made avail- 
able, it is impossible for everything to be known 
about him; but it is difficult to imagine what else 
could be in the diaries that would materially 
change the elaborately detailed, well-documented 
picture that Dr. Manvell and Mr. Fraenkel have 
so carefully and soberly built up. Here he is, from 
the beginning to the end. First, before 1933; the 
poverty of his youth, the scheming and dreaming, 
the Dostoievsky and the talking, the course at 
Heidelberg; the growing interest in politics, the 
introduction to the young Nazi mevement as 
secretary to the brothers Strasser, the realisation 
that the Nazi bandwagon might carry him to 
power and wealth; the meeting with Hitler (it 
was the year of the Locarno Pact) and the torrent 
of emotion and discipleship that welled up in 
Goebbels and made him Hitler’s man from then 
on, in life and in death; the successive elections 
and the heady race for power, with Goebbels 
falling ever more deeply under Hitler’s spell, and 
his own powers of oratory, of organisation, of 
intrigue growing ali the time; the last, mad days 
of negotiation and conspiracy, with Schleicher, 
Hindenburg, von Papen and the rest out- 
manceuvred at every turn by the confident Nazis; 
and finally January 28, 1933, and it was all over. 

But it had only just begun. Five years later, it 


had got as far as this vignette from the dinner- 
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table at Wahnfried, recorded by Friedelind 
Wagner in that unique and terrifying book, The 
Royal Family of Bayreuth: 

‘My Fiihrer,’ reported Goebbels, beaming 
with satisfaction, ‘my Berlin boys thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. They stopped Jews in the 
street or rounded them up in cafés and said 
“Show us your pocket-book.” When one of the 
boys found three hundred marks or so, he would 
order, “Come with me. You have no proof of 
your right to this.” It all sounded wonderfully 
legal.’ 

“What happened to the Jews?’ I asked. 

‘What happened to the Jews! They were de- 
tained, of course, and were sent to concentration 
camps.’ Goebbels added with a boastful smile, 
‘We caught about twelve hundred with that 
trick.’ 

‘And when will ny be set free?’ I questioned 
again, 

Goebbels made a wide and royal gesture. 

‘Never in this world.’ 

Everybody was busy with the dessert. . . . 
Oddly enough, it is only after the Nazis had come 
to power that Goebbels emerges as easily the most 
distinguished intellect of them all, and, next to 
Hitler himself, the most influential. His judgment 
was far better than that of any of his colleagues; 
he really understood about propaganda, for in- 
stance, as did Hitler, understanding the technique 
of the ‘big lie’ right through to the realisation that 
it is no use if nobody believes it. He always kept 
his head in a crisis (though he very nearly lost it 
on the Night of the Long Knives), and his com- 
prehension of a problem was wider and clearer 
than that of any of the Nazi court. His loyalty, 
once he had finally thrown in his lot with Hitler, 
was unquestioned; he was the only one of the 
original Nazi leaders beside Hitler in the Bunker 
at the end. And in his private life he was almost 
the only one who was not wholly ridiculous. 

But for all that, he was as mad as a hatter, and 
at the end of this book we are still no nearer to 
knowing how madmen came to power in a 
modern nation, and stayed there, too. 

. There is another point that requires some 
consideration. Would it not be opportune to stop 
Jews altogether from entering German woods 
and forests? Nowadays Jews still run around the 
Grunewald in droves. . . . 

If the man who said that at a Cabinet meeting 
was not mad, then the word has no meaning. 
Very well, then; he was mad, and told lies, and 
murdered people. The same is true of Christie, 
of Haigh. But nobody thought of entrusting the 
country to them. So how was it that in Germany 
the madmen took control and kept it, from the 
day wh«n they burnt the books in the Franzjosefs- 
platz to the day when they burnt themselves in 
the Bunker? The question spins unanswered, un- 
answerable, down the years. And in the light of 
the flames, of the first fire or the last, the little liar 
capers on, mocking our inability to solve the 
riddle. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Telling it in Gath 


Literature and Western Man. By J. B. Priestley. 
(Heinemann, 42s.) ‘ 

Tue people for whom this book is intended are, 
according to Mr. Priestley’s introduction, neither 
critics and literary scholars nor the digest-fed 
masses but ‘chiefly the considerable numbers of 
people, in many different countries, who are suffi- 
ciently intelligent and sensitive to enjoy most 
good literature but are, for various good reasons, 
rather wary of it, especially the literature of our 
own age to which I have devoted the largest sec- 
tion of this book.’ 
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Mr. Priestley, as he no doubt intends, thus hag 
his reviewer at a disadvantage from the start, 
Either the reviewer is not a ‘critic’ or a ‘literary 
scholar’—in which case he is hardly competent to 
attempt to review a work of such scope—or the 
work is not meant for him at all, in which case, 
again, he is hardly competent to say much about 
it. From this strong position Mr. Priestley talks 
over the critic’s shoulder to a putative throng of 
shy and friendly folk suffering from some mys- 
terious intellectual blight. What, in an age of 
Penguins and Pelicans, are the ‘various good 
reasons’ making these people so wary of literature 
that they prefer to read 500 pages of Mr. Priestley 
at two guineas? Perhaps they simply need a de- 
fender against intellectual bullies: with Uncle 
Jack about, the Leavis gang won’t dare try any- 
thing on. Or perhaps, more seriously, baffled by 
obscurities, they want help. 

Where Mr. Priestley is most reassuring is pre- 
cisely where he is least helpful. He reassures his 
audience, in effect, by telling them that they are 
quite right to be wary about authors whom they 
don’t understand or who bore or repel them. 
Milton ‘undoubtedly a great poet’ gets eight lines 
of low-grade praise (‘organ-voice,’ ‘fascinating 
verse’) as against, for example, eighty-seven lines 
on Anatole France. Swift's ‘stupendous gifts were 
largely wasted.’ ‘Our French friends ask us to 
admire’—Racine, but we know better, over two 
smug pages. There is a chapter called “The Poets,’ 
which quotes not a line of verse but awards 
personal conduct-marks to various writers— 
Whitman and Baudelaire do badly. ‘Among much 
so obscure that it seems unrewarding and repel- 
lent he produced some original and powerful 
effects’—this truth about Mallarmé is unlikely to 
help the sensitive-but-wary, who can presumably 
see for themselves that Mallarmé is obscure; it 
would be more useful to give one or two examples 
of his ‘original and powerful effects.’ As far as 
poetry is concerned—and_ much else as well—the 
SBWs would be better off with Ford Madox 
Ford’s The March of Literature. Ford’s judg- 
ments are sometimes as odd as some of Mr. 
Priestley’s, but they usually have a precise refer- 
ence—when he talks about poetry he quotes it— 
and they never give the impression of being 
secondhand. 

Mr. Priestley is bad on poetry, bad on 
foreigners, and positively offensive on, foreign 
poetry, but on his own ground—novel¢ plays 
in English prose over the last eighty or ninety 
years—he is well worth listening to. He writes 
with an ease and clarity that few literary his- 
torians, or literary critics, possess; he has read 
many novels and seen many plays and he has, 
as he rightly. says, ‘much experience, not to be 
despised for this task, of the writing and publish- 
ing and ‘criticism of books and the managing of 
theatrical enterprises.’ He could have added, no 
doubt, for. the period and place which interest 
him most, personal acquaintance. with most of 
the principal. writers. He is illuminating about 
Kipling ‘and Wells, even about some aspects of 
Yeats. His criticism of Henry James, although 
coming from the expected “plain man’ angle, has 
a force that carries it, without brashness, to its 
conclusion: ‘. . . as if.a ghost might write better 
than a man. And his pages on Shaw; although 
probably unfair in their stress on - intellectual 
dishonesty;-ase-valuable for their sidelights, like : 
‘having learnt from his platform experience that 
earnest people, capable of appreciating his ideas 
and wit, are always easily amused by broad, comic 
effects... .’ 

The discouraging title, Literature and Western 
Man, probably explains why ‘Mr’ Priestley, in- 
stead of writing a good book about a limited 
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number of writers whom he really knows, has 
written a sprawling and very uneven book about 
literature and history, ranging in time from the 
fifteenth century to the Second World War and 
in space from the Urals to California. The 
prophet motive is at work. Mr. Priestley has a 
Message (a rather harmless post-Jungian ‘as-if 
affair) to deliver and, being a good showman, 
wants an impressive spatio-temporal back-drop, 
corresponding to the importance of the Message. 
This also may explain the choice of audience: 
people who are ‘for various good reasons, wary 
about literature’ are likely, also for various good 
reasons, to be less wary about prophets. 


DONAT O'DONNELL 


Blessed Bandage 


Watch and Ward. By Henry James. (Hart-Davis, 
16s.) 

This Sporting Life. By David Storey. (Longmans, 
16s.) 

Something in Common. By Mary Cecil. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 

The Gold-Rimmed Spectacles. By Giorgio Bas- 
sani. Translated by Isabel Quigly. (Faber, 
13s. 6d.) 


Henry JAMES was content that Roderick Hudson 
should be thought his first novel. Actually that 
place properly belongs to Watch and Ward, which 
appeared as a serial in the Atlantic Monthly dur- 
ing 1871, but was not brought out in book form 
until seven years later. After that its only further 
appearance was in the collected edition of 1921. 
James had revised it considerably before letting 
it out as a novel, explaining that ‘if I get any fame, 
my early things will be sure to be rummaged 
out.’ But, still finding it ‘very thin and as “cold” 
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as an icicle,’ though ‘pretty enough, he could 
hardly have anticipated the kind and quality of 
rummaging it would arouse. It has become, by 
and large, a source of clues in /e cas James. “Very 
little redeems it except its value as a document, 
says F. W. Dupee. And, in the event, it is an un- 
successful work, and the ways in which it fails do 
hint at some private emotional unease powerful 
enough to make James betray his theme. 

It tells the story of Roger Lawrence, a rich 
young Bostonian rejected in love, who adopts an 
orphan girl and brings her up as his ward and 
bride-to-be. By the time the girl, Nora, is made 
fully aware of his hopes, she has already fallen 
in love with his cousin Hubert, a handsome 
worldly cleric. She runs away to New York where 
the resources she hoped to find fail her but where 
the way is paved for a conventionally happy 
ending. There are hopeful indications at the 
beginning that Roger is to be seen ironically. He 
is compact of inadequacies, physical and intel- 
lectual. At twenty-nine, he is_ balding, short- 
sighted and clumsy. ‘In trifling matters, such as 
the choice of a shoemaker or a dentist, his word 
carried weight; but no one dreamed of asking his 
opinion on politics or literature.’ But, at this 
point, James goes on: ‘Here and there, neverthe- 
less, an observer less superficial than the majority 
would have whispered you that Roger was an 
undervalued man, and that in the long run he 
would come out even with the best.” By such 
indirections another Roger is suggested and he 
comes out, of course, magnificently in the end; 
but his scruples and sincerity only show up in 
contrast to the vast spiritual lacunae of his com- 
petitors. He is never felt as much more than a 
tiresomely self-regarding semi-invalid, not even 
when shown dallying with a nubile Peruvian or 
arousing interest in a New York belle. Nor, one 
feels, would the meddling Mrs. Keith who finally 
opens Nora’s eyes have had her vulgarity so 
triumphantly vindicated if James had been in con- 
trol of his subject. 


Mr. Edel, with other critics, is prepared to 
make much of the sexual undertow, ‘sex uncon- 
scious of itself,” as a disrupting pressure on the 
story, citing young Nora’s request for a watch- 
key: Roger's was ‘a complete misfit, so that she 
had recourse to Hubert’s. It hung on the watch- 
chain which depended from his waistcoat, and 
some rather intimate fumbling was needed to 
adjust it to Nora’s diminutive timepiece.” Cer- 
tainly what Hubert elsewhere refers to as the 
‘blessed bandage of American innocence’ is seen 
as blinding James rather than his characters at 
such moments. What is bound to impress is #)at 
there is so much left to enjoy: Nora’s letters 
from Italy: much in the portraits of Hubert and 
of Mrs. Keith herself; the ubiquitous play of 
humorously revealing imagery. 

This Sporting Life is tersely narrated by Arthur 
Machin, a hefty young Northerner; it takes him 
into the rigours of rugby league football and into 
and out of an affair with his harsh landlady, Mrs. 
Hammond. At times, it’s a little as if Room at the 
Top had suffered interpolations from someone 
like Peter Cheyney. ‘I swung my right fist into 
the middle of his face. He cried out loud. I hit 
him again and saw the red pulp of his nose and 
lip as my hand came away.’ Can rugby league 
really be as lethal as Mr. Storey describes it? 
And are—come to that—most Nartherners quite 
so knowingly licentious after a few pints? There 
are other improbabilities, including an attractive 
matron’s tea-table advances to Arthur. And the 
old man who schemes to get him into the team— 
and seems, in fact, to be in love with him—is 
dropped just when his pursuit of his hero 
has acquired almost symbolic force. The most 
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effective pages are probably those on Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s days in hospital, the more oddly so in 
that she has remained through all her storms with 
Arthur an impalpable presence, irritatingly hard 
on him without our ever knowing why. Yet Mr. 
Storey’s book manages to exist at a level above 
these dissatisfactions. If John Braine is a good 
‘regional’ novelist, he is a better one. His strengths 
here lie in his projection of the mean politicking 
at the back of professional sport, the small fears, 
squabbles and jealousies; in his voices, which 
sound true and alive; and in one or two excur- 
sions, notably a pleased, agonised dinner in a 
posh hotel with Mrs. Hammond and her two 
kids. 

Something in Common is a much smaller affair 
than Mary Cecil's previous book, Jn Two Minds, 
that remarkable account of a mental breakdown. 
Disconcertingly, it has similar characters: the 
new heroine also plays the flute and tours with 
ENSA, nasty Bert reappears briefly as nasty 
Stan, there is an inert, stagey, artistic lover again, 
who says things like ‘Let me assist you’ and loves 
lovely things. This is, of course, a resolutely 
‘funny’ book, about the attempts of a girl of 
hideously U family to find real friends among 
the Bohemians and the Lower Orders. But poor 
Hilary Amies is presented, frankly, as such a 
little ninny, pathologically beset by a thousand 
hazards of her own creating, that a lot of the 
humour turns sour. The Gold-Rimmed Spectacles 
is a novel with two stories—a tragic period in 
the life of a gentle, homosexual doctor and the 
effects on the young Jewish narrator of Mus- 
solini’s regime. It’s hard to see why they are 
together, since there is no meaningful interaction 
between them. Dr. Fadigati’s story is the real 
focus of interest, but the deliberately flat narra- 
tion inspires no more than a ‘Goodness, how sad.’ 

JOHN COLEMAN 





The story of a 


Welsh childhood 














.a very good book, fresh and honest.’ 
WYN GRIFFITH 


16s 
B-A-T-S-F-O-R-D 
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THE SPECTATOR 


UNIT TRUSTS AND OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


So many City people have been 
cocking a snook at the Governor 
of the Bank that [am beginning to 
feel anxious. Twice Mr. Cobbold 
has expressed his disquiet at the 
boom in equity shares—first at 
the bankers’ dinner at the Man- 
sion House last November, then 
at the Liverpool and District 
Bankers’ Institute dinner on Feb- 
ruary 12, when he referred to 
‘too much money chasing too few first-class 
shares.’ It is true that the boom has been tempor- 
arily checked, but for how long? The week has 
just opened with another unit trust block issue 
pouring more money into the ‘too few shares.’ 
This time it is an offer of 16 million units at a 
low enough price—3s. 24d.—to tempt even an 
impoverished pensioner. As the dividend yield is 
only 3.23 per cent. the attraction is once again 
set out as ‘growth giving capital appreciation.’ I 
can see Mr. Cobbold having apoplexy. 

The advertising blurb of this issue stated that 
£200 million had been invested in UK unit trusts 
so far and that this was tiny compared with the 
$16,000 million (say, £5,000 million) so invested 
in the US. To reach, in this country, the American 
ratio of such investment to total population the 
issues of British unit trusts would have to increase 
to over £1,000 million. That is said to be their 





target for the Sixties—I presume in a never-ending 
equity share boom. The prospect frightens me as 
much as the Governor of the Bank. Indeed, the 
whole approach to the small investor by the unit 
trust managers—with its emphasis on capital gain 
and the inflation of equity share values—seems to 
me so wrong-headed and so harmful to the public 
interest that I feel this popular investment move- 
ment will sooner or later have to be directed, if 
not controlled. If these unit trust managers expect 
to get tax concessions without any control out of 
the Chancellor in the April Budget they are likely 
to receive a rude shock. 

The diversion of small savings into equity 
investment can be an excellent thing. It may dis- 
please the Treasury if the savings are switched 
out of government bonds, especially when the 
Chancellor is trying to stop any further rise in the 
rate of interest, but the movement in itself can 
be turned to the public advantage if it encourages 
sound productive investment to be made either 
under public or under private enterprise. If it does 
not lead to that, if it merely tends to inflate the 
market values of already inflated equity shares, it 
would be bad and undesirable. Now the popular 
demand for ordinary shares certainly makes it 
easier for companies to finance themselves out of 
equity ‘rights’ issues—witness the impending £21 
million ‘rights’ issue of Tube Investments—but 
there is no certainty that the supply of new shares 





COMPANY MEETING 





LEEK & MOORLANDS BUILDING SOCIETY 


RECORD YEAR IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Tue 103rd annual general meeting of Leek and Moor- 
lands Building Society was held on February 22nd 
at Leek, Staffordshire. 

In the unavoidable absence of Sir Ernest Johnson, 
J.P., the President, Councillor Gilbert Tatton, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, presided and, in the 
course of his address, said : 

I should like to welcome the members of the 
Southdown Permanent Building Society and those of 
the Silsden Building Society who joined forces with 
us during 1959. 

The Society’s policy of endeavouring to arrange 
mutual mergers with Societies operating in other 
parts of the country will continue and the Board are 
ready and willing at any time to explore with other 
Societies who may be so minded a merger of interests, 
in the hope that the result may be mutually 
advantageous. 

Turning to a general picture of the Building Society 
Movement as a whole, 1959 saw the new House 
Purchase and Housing Act receive the Royal Assent. 
This far reaching piece of legislation gave recognition 
at long last to the very important place which building 
societies now hold in the financial structure of the 
Nation. The Act provides that where certain con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the Registrar of ~ Friendly 
Societies may “designate” a Society, thus enabling 
the Society so designated to accept money from 
trustees on deposit. I may say that your Society was one 
of the first to be so designated, fulfilling the various 
requirements without difficulty. The Act also provides 
for easier House Purchase. 

Your Directors are supporting the scheme and 
during the year under review loaned a sum of 
£461,000 to 429 borrowers on pre-1919 houses. 





It is proposed to continue to pay the rate of 34% 
to Investing Shareholders, but we shall look at the 
matter again after the contents of the Budget are 
known. The rate of interest to all borrowers on private 
residences for own occupation is 54%. 

Referring to the accounts, I am pleased to report 
that it has been a record year in all departments. 

Investing Shareholders and Depositors balances 
have increased by £5,431,912 to the record sum of 
£43,212,909. This is a tribute to the confidence which 
is enjoyed by the Leek and Moorlands. The net 
investment inflow during the first few weeks of 1960 
continues at a high level. 

On the mortgage side the total advances to 
borrowers amounted to approximately £8,000,000. 
The total balance now outstanding on mortgage is 
£37,501,970 secured on 33,754 mortgages, a net in- 
crease of £4,208,193. Mortgage losses again remain 
negligible. 

The Society continues to maintain a high liquidity 
ratio which enables it to meet all demands promptly 
and without fuss. Total liquid resources amount to 
£7,816,537 of which £1,898,516 represents cash at 
bank and in hand. 

Your Society continues to be run efficiently and 
profitably and the management expenses at less than 
10/-d% of the total assets are well below the average 
of the Building Society Movement as a whole. 

We ended the year with an increase in o 


total assets of £5,654,391 to the record figure of 


£45,928,727. Notwithstanding this growth we in- 
creased our reserves by a sum of £205,000 to 
£2,257,000 after providing for all known and antici- 
pated losses on mortgages. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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will be sufficient to meet the current demand. 
(Most companies are averse to watering their 
equity capital too often.) It seems to me that the 
Government must take a hand and provide some 
of the new supply. There is no logical reason why 
the State should not allow the public to have q 
participation in a State equity—such as a steel] 
works like Richard Thomas and Baldwin (which 
I hope will remain State-owned), or the leased-off 
hotels and property sidelines of the railways— 
provided the Government remained the majority 
shareholder. But what I have particularly in mind 
is an equity issue in a government-directed trust 
formed for investment in the sterling area over- 
seas. * 


The Oxford Institute of Statistics has just 
published an excellent bulletin on the future of 
the sterling area. It is a collection of the views 
of experts on the various proposals made and 
throws much light on the investment needs of the 
under-developed countries. Capital movements 
between the UK and the rest of the sterling area 
are unrestricted (except for purchases of non- 
sterling securities). The bulk consist of direct in- 
vestments by British companies in their subsid- 
iaries overseas, but the British Government is 
concerned in the provision of export credits (under 
the ECGD), of loans through the Colonial Devel- 
opment Corporation and of ‘Montreal conference’ 
loans to the overseas governments (at } per cent. 
above the Treasury borrowing rate) which are tied 
to the purchases of British goods. The total net 
outflow of capital to the sterling area has been 
running at about £230 million a year, of which 
£100 million is directly or indirectly under govern- 
ment control, and the Treasury policy is to finance 
this by securing a surplus on our balance of pay- 
ments of not less than £300 to £350 million a year. 
The current surplus falls short of this target and 
as the Radcliffe Committee were told that the 
Treasury regarded a surplus of £450 million a year 
as desirable in the early 1960s, I imagine that Mr. 
Amory is beginning to look with some disfavour 
on the present boom in the domestic consumer 
durable trades which may soon be hitting the 
export trade. Surely it would not be beyond the 
wit of the Treasury experts #» devise a sterling 
area investment board which would collect savings 
from the public by the issue of units in the unit 
trust style for investment in approved overseas 
undertakings. 

We certainly need some form of investment 
board to guide overseas investment into channels 
useful for our export trade and for the raising of 
living standards in the under-developed countries 
which buy our goods. Recently I was shocked to 
see money being raised in the London capital 
market for such overseas investment schemes as 
building an office and flats skyscraper over the 
Grand Céntral Station in New York, developing 
land and property in the southern States of the 
US and equipping self-service shopping markets 
in New England suburbs. All this at a time when 
India, Burma, Ghana, Nigeria, the Rhodesias and 
other countries of the sterling area are crying out 
for capital for urgent developments. Surely the 
time has come to direct overseas investment with 
greater purpose and determination and in par- 
ticular to turn the unit trust movement, now an 
agency for the crazy inflation of equity share 
values, into an instrument for the public invest- 
ment good. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


BETTER tone developed in the equity markets 

this week on the recovery in Wall Street, but 

the volume of trading is still small and the market 
| sensitive to bad news from outside. The next 
move will be decided by the important dividends 
| due. to be announced shortly—in particular, 
Unilever at the end of this week. The dividend 
date for IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is late 
March and at the moment the shares are a very 
firm market in the anticipation that the report 
will reveal a high rate of earnings and an 
increase in the dividend from the equivalent 
8 per cent. to 10 per cent. or even 12 per cent. 
If the bulls are right and 12 per cent. is paid there 
will be a scramble for the shares, for at 60s. they 
would be on a 4 per cent. yield basis. I anticipate 
in that event a general switching from other 
chemical shares now offering very low yields into 
ICI. In their recent report on chemical fertilisers 
the Monopolies Commission criticised FISONS as 
the major supplier of superphosphates and com- 
pounds, remarking that the company’s practice 
of fixing prices at a level which produces profits 
of over 20 per cent. on capital employed operated 
against the public interest. Fisons’ shares came 
back on this report, but Sir Clavering Fison has 
pooh-poohed the report in a press interview, saying 
that it was based on prices which ruled two years 
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ago and have long since been changed. Somewhat 
imprudently as an industrial leader who should 
not be concerned with the stock markets, he is 
reported as saying in the Evening Standard of 
February 22: ‘Our shares will more than double 
in value in the nineteen-sixties.” Mr. Cobbold, you 
have been warned. 


Two High Industrial Yields 


A good progress report comes from w. H. 
DORMAN, the Stafford manufacturers of diesel 
engines, ‘Flexstel’ flexible piping, and hydraulic 
clutches. This company suffered badly from the 
1957-58 recession, but made some recovery in the 
year to March, 1959. For the current year the 
directors estimate profits nearly treble those of 
1958-59 and nearly equal to the record profits of 
1956-57. The interim dividend of 84 per cent. 
indicates a total return of not less than 16} per 
cent., which would give a‘return of 5.7 per cent. 
on the 2s. ‘A’ shares at 5s. 104d. The company 
makes a wide range of diesel engines, including 
diesel-electric engines for the railways, and has 
subsidiary companies in Canada and Australia. 
Sales abroad account for over 80 per cent. of their 
total engine sales and with a lengthening order 
book and factories working to full capacity, profit 
margins should have improved considerably. 
CULTER MILLS PAPER, which makes high-quality 
writing, commercial and art papers, is one of the 
few paper companies which increased its trading 
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profits in 1958 as well as 1959. The dividend has 
been raised from 35 per cent. to 50 per cent., and 
at 52s. the 5s. shares yield just under 5 per cent. 
When the full report is published the market 
should go higher. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ARPER ENGINEERING AND ELEC- 

TRONICS has made very considerable 
expansion, having acquired eight companies 
during the past fourteen months for a considera- 
tion of £904,000 in cash and the issue of five 
million Is. ordinary shares. The group may come 
across development difficulties in the future, but 
its strength lies in the fact that all the new acquisi- 
tions are in complementary lines of business, 
covering the field of machine tools, shafts, jigs, 
automation, nucleonics and electronics. The past 
year’s figures are not a guide to the future, but 
the chairman, Mr. C. E. Harper, estimates a 
trading profit of £700,000 for the year to June 30, 
1960, and when the figures for the latest acquisi- 
tion of B. O. Morris are included, of over £800,000. 
In fact he states that earnings for the year will 
exceed 100 per cent. and eventually will be greatly 
in excess of this figure. The dividend of 30 
per cent. is therefore well covered with plenty 
of room for an increase, but this is already dis- 
counted by the present price of the Is. ordinary 
shares at 12s. although, for the patient share- 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


KILLINGHALL (Rubber) 
DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE 








MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 





Tue fiftieth annual general meeting of the Killinghall 
(Rubber) Development Syndicate, Ltd., was held on 
February 19 in London, Mr. Jack Addinsell, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

In my statement last year I forecast that the crop 
for the year ended 30th June, 1959, would be in the 
region of 500,000 Ib. and in fact it came out at 
521,500 Ib., a satisfactory increase of nearly 25 per 
cent. on 1957-58. This reflects the increasing yields 
from the younger fields although our seedling rubber 
is, with the aid of stimulant and high level tapping, 
still showing a reasonable return. Crop for the cur- 
rent financial year continues at the higher level and 
for the first six months 263,500 Ib. have been har- 
vested as compared with 257,100 Ib. for the same 
period in the year under review. 

The result of our year’s working is the satisfactory 
profit of £32,485 as against £35,844 for the previous 
year. On the 15th August, 1959, the Company paid 
an interim dividend of 20 per cent. and your Board 
recommends a final dividend of 80 per cent. leaving 
£4,927 to be carried forward. 

In the second half of the financial year rubber 
Prices started to rise and this upward movement con- 
tinued during the first half of the current year, but 
IS only reflected to a moderate extent in the results 
for the year under review. 

; You will also, no doubt, be aware of the various 
increases which have taken place in the tin export 
quota which, in turn, should benefit our tin tribute 
come, 

Since the close of the financial year the remaining 
area of 63 acres of old seedling rubber not likely to 
be mined has been replanted. Of the present planted 
rea we now have 78 per cent. modern rubber of 
vhich some 70 per cent. is mature. 

The year 1959 marks the half century since the 
ormation of the Company and it is a matter of con- 
derable satisfaction to the Board that in this our 
lubilee Year we should be able to pay a total of 100 
er cent. in dividends. With the bulk of our moderni- 





















sation of the estate completed your Board look for- 
ward with confidence to the coming years. 

The notice of the meeting includes a resolution 
capitalising £26,250 of the Company’s reserves and 
the issue of one 2s. share for every 2s. share held, 
which will have the effect of restoring the Issued 
Capital to its original figure of £52,500 at which it 
stood prior to the repayment in 1957. 

The report was adopted and the capitalisation of 
reserves approved. 


NORTHERN DAIRIES LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS AND 
DIVERSIFICATION 


THe I1ith Annual General Meeting of Northern 
Dairies Limited was held on February 19 at 287, 
Beverley Road, Hull. ' 

Mr. A. S. Horsley (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director) presided. The following are extracts from 
his circulated statement : 

1959 has been a very successful year. Profits, divi- 
dends, Stock Exchange prices have all increased and 
we have given a one for one share bonus. Our progress 
goes on although it is only occasionally that an 
important deal becomes news. During the year we 
extended our dairy trade by acquiring Ivanhoe Dairies 
of Derby, and recently we purchased Donaldson’s 
Dairies of Middlesbrough. 


DIVERSIFICATION 

With this increase in the milk business your Board 
have felt some need for “diversification”—a wonder- 
ful password which can excuse almost any error of 
judgment. In entering Industrial Banking and Hire 
Purchase we feel that we have not made a mistake. 
Supplying frozen food conservators led to establish- 
ing Beverley Finance Company. Within twelve months 
the turnover became so great that our old friends 
1.C.F.C. accepted our invitation to become partners 
in this Company, which has £300,000 Issued Capital. 

The other diversification is Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. We acquired J. E. & E. Ison and Son Ltd. of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a very old established firm and 
Northern Agricultural Engineers Ltd. in North 
Yorkshire where we are now Massey-Ferguson Dis- 
tributors. 

DAIRY TRADING 

Our sales of liquid milk, cream and manufactured 

products have been records although the sudden drop 





in milk supplies during the late summer brought 
manufacture at Holme Moor and Saundby almost to 
a standstill, but your Directors have the future milk 
supplies adequately ensured. Northern Dairies has 
progressed almost entirely as a result of its workers, 
for that reason capital expenditure is considered in 
relation to staff. We have installed mechanical 
handling in Mansfield, Doncaster, Middlesbrough 
and Rotherham, and we have started a new dairy 
at York and prepared plans for Hull. Sales of our 
Double Dairy Ice Cream, Frozen Cream Cakes, 
Trifles, Whipped Cream and Skinless Sausages have 
increased splendidly and our products are becoming 
well known over a wide area. 


Year Trading Profit Net Profit 
£ £ 
1956 365,977 112,549 
1957 429,593 167,119 
1958 494,269 181,499 
1959 610,585 240,151 


It is recommended that a final dividend of 6% be 
paid making 104% in all and a Special Distribution 
of 1% tax-free be made. The cash flow is £330,000 
per annum and if this continues for the next 3 years 
we shall be able to build the required new dairies ete. 
without weakening our current position. 


GENERAL 


Two of our Directors Mr. and Mrs. Stieger have 
held the Shrievalty of Hull with great charm, and 
1 thank them and our other Directors for the cour- 
age, foresight, acumen and love of humanity which 
have been needed to build up Northern Dairies. As 
always the staff and work people have been wonder- 
ful. 

DISARMAMENT 


Yet business cannot flourish if our world spends 
a quarter of its income on armaments whilst two- 
thirds of the world is near to starvation. Worse still, 
weapons when tested spread disease and if used would 
destroy the civilisation which they are supposed to 
defend. If two monopoly firms fought a trade war at 
home to mutual bankruptcy and ignored undeveloped 
markets in the world we should consider them ex- 
tremely badly managed. I suggest that more vision 
and less fear is needed by all Governments. 

Despite the above warning I hasten to assure share- 
holders that the prospects for Northern Dairies have 
never appeared brighter. We expect in a year’s time 
to congratulate our members on another excellent 
year’s work. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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holder, future prospects undoubtedly look good. 

Proprietors of Hays Wharf have, as expected, 
reported lower profits for the past year, the net 
profit having fallen from £317,000 to £280,000 
(this is the first setback for some years), but the 
maintained 8 per cent. dividend is still well covered 
by earnings of 18.2 per cent. The recent capital 
investment will, of course, attract heavier depre- 
ciation charges in the future. No doubt the chair- 
man, Sir Rupert de la Bere, will be able to give 
shareholders some encouragement for the future, 
as the £1 ordinary shares are still around 52s. 6d. 
to yield 3.1 per cent. 

Killinghall (Rubber) Development increased 
their output of rubber by no less than 25 per cent. 
for the year ended June 30, 1959, the net average 
price obtained being 24d. per Ib. higher than for 
the previous year. Gross proceeds rose from 
£34,948 to £48,360, but with some £7,000 less 
being received from the tin tribute. The profit for 
the year was £32,485, against £35,844, but with 
a tax saving the net profit is up from £15,874 
to £21,707. The chairman, Mr. Jack Addinsell, 
anticipates even better results for the current year 
and refers to a statement made in the early days 
of the company, when his father was chairman, 
as to the then board’s confidence in the com- 
pany’s future. This has been well founded, for 
in this the company’s jubilee year a 100 per cent. 
dividend is declared and it is proposed to issue 
a bonus of one for one in 2s. ordinary shares, 
thus restoring the issued capital to £52,500, the 
figure at which it stood prior to the repayment 
in 1957. The 2s. ordinary shares at 17s. 6d. look 
attractive for the future. 





COMPANY MEETING 
THE ATLAS STONE COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 





Tue 29th annual general meeting of The Atlas Stone 
Company Limited was held on February 23 in Lon- 
don, Mr. Bernard Davis (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The Trading Profits for the year amounted to 
£216,303 compared with £192,175. The profit this year, 
added to the amount of £71,350 brought forward, 
gives a total of £287,653. After all outgoings, there 
remains a net available balance of £143,633, out of 
which your Directors recommend a Dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 174% Jess tax. 

The year has once again been one of expansion in 
all major departments with a resulting increase in 
turnover and your Company has benefited from capi- 
tal expenditure incurred in recent years. The results 
thus achieved are once again the best recorded in 
the history of the Company and have enabled us to 
improve upon our Dividend forecast made when the 
Ordinary Capital was recently increased by a bonus 
issue. Whilst it remains our ambition to make yet 
further progress the amount of production per factory 
inevitably depends upon greater mechanisation and 
to this end we have a programme of capital expendi- 
ture which will be financed out of our own resources. 
It is hoped thereby to maintain or perhaps to increase 
our earnings. 

I should mention that your Board’s future policy is 
very much assisted by the reduction in taxation given 
and Investment allowances reintroduced in the last 
Budget and also by the fact that a substantial propor- 
tion of the Company’s profits in past years have been 
retained in the business. As a result the Company’s 
liquid position is now very much stronger than it has 
ever been in the past. 

There can be little doubt that the present prosperity 
of the country is likely to stimulate a steady demand 
for our products and with a stable Government pur- 
suing a sound economic policy the future can be 
viewed with confidence. 
The report was adopted. 
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Wet All Over 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


‘How wonderful it must 
have been for the Ancient 
Britons, my mother said 
once, ‘when the Romans 
arrived and they could have 
a Hot Bath.’ She is not the 
only one to think of the 
spread of civilisation in 
terms of plumbing; but 
there have been surprising 
discrepancies between cul- 
tural and sanitary achieve- 
ment. This is one of the 
many interesting conclusions of Clean and 
Decent, by Lawrence Wright (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 30s.). The book studies, with in- 
triguing and occasionally loathsome detail, the 
entire history of baths, lavatories, plumbing and 
basins from Minoan Crete onwards. It discusses 
the water-courses of castles, the padded close- 
stools of kings and queens, the bracing cold-water 
public baths of the Greeks and the softening hot- 
water public baths of the Romans. 

This is a highly comprehensive book, dealing 
with washstands and commodes and the history 
of soap, with medicated and ceremonial baths, 
with euphemisms for lavatories as well as the 
lavatories themselves; and it must have taken an 
immense amount of research. Mr. Wright is an 
architect, not a professional writer; but he has 
an enviable skill with words: he describes King 
Lear’s father (who discovered the spring at Bath) 
as ‘that rather rare combination, a leper, a swine- 
herd and a glider pilot’; he laments the decline 
and fall of Roman plumbing in the words of 
Lord Grey: “The taps were being turned off all 
over Europe; they would not be turned on again 
for nearly 1,000 years’; he tells of bathmats 
appearing in 1325 ‘not yet labelled TAM HTAB.’ 

The book demolishes several accepted clichés 
of history: pre-revolution Versailles, reputedly 
revolting, had over one hundred bathrooms and 
was clean compared to the court of Charles II; 
medieval monasteries had highly effective drain- 
age systems, and when the plague left them 
alone it was due to cleanliness, not godliness. 


Charlotte Corday did not overcome her girlish 
modesty to murder Marat: his bath was quite 
decent, being shaped like an enormous boot. 
Sanitation did not, apparently, decline from a 
clean and merrie England to a stinking nineteenth 
century, since the towns of the Elizabethans made 
do with rural drainage systems. Things were 
beginning to improve towards 1800, when the 
rising population of the towns overwhelmed the 
gradually improving sanitation—the chapter on 
London in the first half of the nineteenth century 
is not to be read at meal-times. In 1865 they got 
better drains (thanks to people like Chadwick 
and Bazalgette); in 1870 the death-rate began to 
drop. Wright makes the surprising point that early 
bad mechanical sanitation was often worse than 
none: the poor threw the ordure out of the win- 
dow and forgot about it; the rich got it just far 
enough to fester under the floodboards, and 








plumbers who looked for trouble with a lighted 
candle were frequently blown up. 

It was a long time before baths, like maidens 
acquired around 1800 a room of their own 
except, of course, for earlier equivalents of Jayne 
Mansfield, who had always had marble baths of 
chilly magnificence. The bathroom was first large 
and draughty, then small and cellular, and in that 
form it is now accepted in almost every British 
house—though at least one in five never takes 
a bath. The idea of washing only in the bath. 
room, though, is relatively new: washstands of 
varying complexity and elegance looked after the 
daily grime—as Florence Nightingale sternly 
put it, ‘With privacy and a quart of water any 
woman can be clean.’ The natural successor to 
the washstand is the fixed bedroom basin with 
H. and C.; but if a normal house simply has a 
bathroom, it is an open question whether increas- 
ing riches should bring water into the bedrooms, 
or do away with the need for it by providing more 
adjacent bathrooms. It depends very much what, 
apart from actual washing, the bathroom is being 
used for. 


For, over the centuries, people have taken 
sociable baths, healthful baths, ceremonial baths, 
mortifying, excruciating and occasionally even 
fatal baths; but the interesting thing is that the 
baths taken for cleanliness alone seem to have 
been in a minority. We, mid-twentieth-century, 
think we bath to get the dirt off; but it is debat- 
able. Anyone who reads, eats, drinks or stays in 
2 bath for more than half an hour can hardly 
claim that this is just an extension of washing 
behind the ears. The fact that showers—cheaper, 
cleaner, quicker—are so slow to catch on in this 
country seems to prove that there is a womb-like 
comfort to the hot bath that we are loath to do 
without. As Thurber says, there are three things 
you cannot do in a shower: read, smoke or get 
wet all over. 

The bathroom seems to be well on the way to 
becoming a boudoir. The manager of Froy’s, a 
big firm for plumbing installations, confirms my 
guess that the trend is now away from the strictly 
functional towards bathing-dressing-rooms, com- 
plete with vanitories (disgusting word, admirable 
object—a basin set into a fixed dressing-table), 
carpets, decorative fittings. Both the room and 
the water can now be heated without producing 
clouds of ruinous steam; and women’s make-up 
having reached a complication and messiness un- 
known since the eighteenth century, the bathroom 
is a place better for it than the bedroom. The 
mirror can be bigger, the light more cruel, the 
massed pots and bottles more readily to hand 
It may well be that if the dressing-room idea 
keeps up, bathroom and bedroom will once mor 
end up the same size. 

Clean and Decent \eaves the sluicing stor! 
about fifty years ago, and speaks with diluted 
sarcasm of such modern achievements as th 
Perspex bath and the hot-air hand-dryer. If ov 
claim to civilisation rests on that alone, we ar 
certainly doing badly: since plastic baths are stil 
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too pliable to. fit well with brickwork, and the 
hot-air towel is easily the worst way of drying the 
hands that has ever been devised. But we have 
contributed some improvements. There is the 
jotus basin, far more attractive than any preten- 
tious pedestal; originally thought up by Adamsez, 
it looks as if it has been sculpted out of cream. 
Double basins are being installed on the principle 
of double sinks, presumably thanks to the memory 
of stockings in the basin when a fella wants a 
shave. There is the lavatory that works straight 
off the mains—but unfortunately it is unpredic- 
fable in its use of water and most water boards 
forbid it—except in Liverpool where, by coin- 
cidence, it is manufactured. (The Savoy have 


Motoring 
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them—but the Savoy have their own water 
supply, from an artesian well. Swank.) 
They still have not solved the problem of get- 


“ting a waste-pipe that is not a dirt-trap (Adamsez 


do a hospital basin with a tall overflow plug, 
but it seems clumsy for ordinary use.) They have 
not thought up a way of getting water into the 
bath which neither produces indignation in which- 
ever child gets the tap end, nor lifts the bather 
upon a jet of scalding water from beneath. And 
they have not yet worked out a way in which a 
newspaper can be comfortably read at soak. It 
is a pity the maker of the convertible Piano Bed, 
1866, complete with all toilet facilities, did not 
turn his attention to that. 


Fit To Drive 


By GAVIN LYALL 


RECENTLY, the Court of Appeal 
awarded damages to a plaintiff 
who had bought a secondhand 
car on hire purchase and, when 
it turned out to be ‘utterly un- 
roadworthy’ (the court's de- 
scription), had sued the hire- 
purchase company. The case 
aroused predictions that many more such suits 
would follow, and it sent the hire-purchase com- 
panies scurrying to their trade association for 
reassurance. Alas, they got it. With the second- 
hand season nearly on us, bolstered by a tower- 
ing waiting list for new cars, perhaps we might 
examine a few of the pitfalls and handholds in 
the game. 

If you have bought a car (or any goods) whose 
hire-purchase value is under £300 you can sue 
the finance company (who have in fact bought 
the goods—you are only the hirer), either because 
itis not of ‘merchantable quality’ (this applies 
to,new goods only)—or because it is not ‘reason- 
ably fit’ for your purpose. The finance company 
cannot dodge the ‘merchantable quality’ provi- 
sion; it can escape the ‘reasonably fit’ one by 
inserting in the agreement a clause saying, in 
effect, that they have left that for you to judge, 
and by making sure that the clause is pointed 
out to you. 





The plaintiff won her case because the court 
held that the clause in her particular agreement 
was neither clear nor unambiguous, and had not, 
in fact, been pointed out to her. By now, how- 
ever, most companies dubious of their own 
escape clauses are revising them, and taking steps 
ty ensure that they do get pointed out. 

But having unwittingly acquired a vehicle with 
the staggers, and no ambiguities in its HP agree- 
ments, is there any way in which we can get part 
of our money back? 

Not, certainly, by guarantees. Signing that you 
accept a guarantee on any car, new or old, usually 
involves signing away a number of common-law 
rights of comeback that you would otherwise 
haye had automatically. Second-hand dealers 
yary, but if one of them refuses to sell without a 
guarantee, it is a safe assumption that you stand 
to lose by signing. 

It is a criminal offence to sell a car which, 
Whether the seller knows it or not, is unroad- 





worthy—provided you have not given him to 
suppose that you knew it was unfit, and were 
going to doctor it yourself before going on the 
road. The simplest way to establish this is prob- 
ably to ask him if it is all right to drive away, 
and then do so. If you have a car that is road- 
worthy but not much more, you can sue the 
dealer if he made false representations about it. 
In this sense, calling it a ‘nice job’ will probably 
be dismissed as a puff; calling it ‘perfect’ would be 
good and false. 


Incidentally, the new Ministry Roadworthiness 
Test for Ten-Year-Old Cars (which has been 
coming in ‘in a few months’ ‘since mid-1958, 
and may actually do so before 1961) will not 
give documentary proof: that a car is in sound 
shape. It will show that the vehicle's brakes, steer- 
ing and lights are up to the legal requirements— 
at the time. It will not prove that they will stay 
that way, or that the car is otherwise legally fit 
to drive. Testers are asked to refuse a certificate 
if they notice faults in the body, chassis or engine 
that would make a car unsafe, but (and here the 
whole concept rises gently from the ground and 
loses all contact with reality).they are not asked 
to look for such faults. In other words, the owner 
of such a car could get pinched for not having a 
roadworthiness certificate; if he has one, he can 
still get pinched for driving an unroadworthy 









“edo think in the circumstances that you might have kept your collar and tie on! 
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yehicle. Whether the Ministry will point this out 

when the tests come in, I cannot say. Even if they 

do, dealers can be relied on to hush it up again. 
* * ~ 

Tired of balancing their chins on their knees 
in the cramped back seats of our largest and 
lushest cars, a number of magnates have recently 
taken to having themselves chauffeured around 
the city in the comfort of their own taxis. So taxi- 
owning ceases to be a Chelsea joke and becomes 
a respectable proposition, and even without 
chauffeurs, a private taxi has its advantages. 

One is that you may pay no purchase tax. Real 
taxi-drivers get theirs taxless, but you will pay tax 
on a new one; secondhand, the Customs and 
Excise will probably give you a nod and a wink 
provided you do no conversion beyond taking off 
the hire signs. 

There are four types of taxi now running in 
London. The new Austin automatic transmission 
diesel FX4 costs (taxless) just £1,200; the new 
coach-built Beardmore Mark 7 costs £1,198 
(Perkins diesel) or £1,095 (Ford Consul petrol 
engine). Their predecessors are the Austin FX3, 
and the Beardmore Oxford, the latter being at 
least seven years old by now. They start from a 
new price of around £1,000, their secondhand 
cost usually dropping by about £100 a year. 

After ten years a London taxi must by law go 
out of service, no matter what. But mileages may 
vary enormously. An owner-driver working only 
by day will average some 30,000 miles a year. A 
company-owned cab working two shifts will more 
than double this, since mileages are higher at 
night. In general, am owner-driver will also have 
looked after his vehicle better, but all taxis (and 
the older ones especially) are built to be repaired : 
a driver quoted the cost of a new rear wing for an 
FX3 as under £5. ; 

All models have turning circles of. about 25 
feet (even the Mini-Minor turns around 29 feet). 
A diesel engine averages, in towns,‘ about 30 
m.p.g., the petrol engine under 20. The diesel 
lasts about twice as long as a petrol engine, but 
is more likely to blow up at high speeds; a diesel 
will cruise easily at 50 m.p.h., a petrol cab at 
60-65. Watch the brakes, though: taxi-drivers be- 
lieve they are not usually as good as those on 
private cars. Taxi-drivers always manage to stop 
in time, of course—but that, they say, is because 
they are better brakers than private drivers. 
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Time To Decide 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Last November a furnishing 
store, Harrison Gibson of 
Ilford, was prosecuted under 
the Shops Act for its ‘Late 
Night Viewing; a system de- 
signed to let shoppers into the 
wise store from 7.0 to 9.30 on Tues- 
day nights. The customers can 
browse freely round the store, though they can- 
not actually buy anything until the next morning. 
Although it was convicted, the store has con- 
tinued with the practice, pending appeal. As long 
as their case has not actually been rejected, 
apparently, they are legally in the clear. 

In the meantime, they plan even greater re- 
finements of comfort for the late-night viewers at 
the two new stores they are opening at Ilford and 
Bromley in June. A créche will be open and in 
use for parents who wish to deposit their babies 
out of earshot while cogitating on future dining- 
room or bedroom sets; free coffee will be sup- 
plied; and the basement car park as well as rest 
rooms will be in service. The store, in fact, aims 
to sell more by making its customers comfortable 
and inviting them to take it slow (‘we are not a 
charitable institution’). Except for the cost of the 
electricity, late-night viewing presents no 
problems; only one-tenth of the normal staff is 
kept on and they are volunteers, paid overtime— 
paid for being unobtrusive, and to see that none 
of their 1,500 ‘guests’ walk away with the stock. 

This seems to me an admirable example of 
sales initiative. Harrison Gibson believe that 
recent trends in the US—where customers have 
shown themselves willing to travel twenty miles 
or more away from towns to visit suburban 
shopping centres, where they can find somewhere 
to park and where they are treated with con- 
sideration—are going to be seen here. A family 
(an official of the firm told me) ‘want to take 
more than twenty-five minutes to decide on the 
furniture they may be living with for the next 
twenty-five years’; and they don’t want to be 
distracted by fractious infants or the fear of a 


parking summons while they are deciding. 

But quite apart from the service to customers, 
I am particularly glad to see that Jack Gibson— 
grandson of the founder, and the firm’s managing 
director—is determined to expose what he calls 
‘the ludicrous anomalies’ of the Shops Act. Un- 
fortunately the Conservative attempt to bring 
in an even sillier and more restrictive Shops Act 
three years ago, though it was soon killed by 
ridicule, makes it rather difficult for them to 
bring in a new one designed to do precisely the 
opposite of its predecessor: to free the shops 
of unnecessary restrictions. The only way now to 
get the law changed is to rally public opinion 
against it; this is what the Harrison Gibson éx- 
periment is helping to do. 

* + » 

How many men have even a slight suspicion that 
they might be the one in the middle who is not 
using Amplex? If they do, they are being in- 
fluenced by one part of an intensive advertising 
campaign which is trying hard to convince men 
that it is time they started using pre-shave and 
after-shave lotions, deodorants, colognes and 
talcums—and now a special Amplex spray for the 
feet—all specially prepared for men. 

Amplex is bi-sexual, if that’s the word, but the 
campaign I’ve been watching is specifically male. 
In the world of the advertisers men are all men 
of action symbolised by a polo player on horse- 
back (Lenthéric) or hearties who have, not one, 
but three for the road (three bottles in a travel- 
ling pack by Max Factor) or outdoor types— 
show jumpers and racing drivers—who are 
discreetly fragranced but briskly masculine 
(Elizabeth Arden). Racing drivers now smell of 
spices and @weeds instead of oil and petrol. 

The intention is to persuade men to buy these 
preparations of their own accord, but it is very 
often a man’s wife or girl friend who first per- 
suades him that he is not being effeminate if he 
does so. Women welcome the preparations 
largely, of course, because it is they who will be 
at the receiving end of the resulting smell—and 
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men should remember that a woman is the cop. 
sumer: if she says you smell, you smell. 

Men need not be put off by the fact that many 
of the preparations are sold by firms whose 
names they associate with preparations fo, 
women. Yardley, for example, have been Selling 
to men for nearly two hundred years. One of their 
first products was a pomade for men called 


(without benefit of a public relations consultant) | 


Bear’s Grease. Yardley’s Lavender, outside 
Britain, is used by men rather than by women 


It is true, however, that the largest share of this | 


growing market is in the hands of Shulton’s who 
produce ‘Old Spice’ preparations for men only 
and leave the women’s market alone. 

Prices range from the reasonable to the very 
expensive. It is very difficult to decide what is 
good value for money: if what you want is 3 
feeling of luxurious well-being you shouldn} 


expect to get it cheaply. Even a £37 leather casket | 


stuffed with preparations might be cheap if it 
made-you feel like a million dollars. 


Wine of the Week 


ATHENS | 


GETTING on for half a million 
tourists are expected here this 
National Tourist 
tion, which 
spending of £3 million to- 
wards putting them up i 
new hotels and ‘tourist pavilions.’ 


Organisa- 





Let the hardy half-million take heart: not all | 


Greek wine is resinated. My wine of the week, 


for instance, is the unresinated, full-bodied white | 


Santa Helena, grown in the Peloponnese, but ob- 


tainable all over Greece, which I first drank | 


on the Olympic Airways flight from Paris. 


It is sold in hock-shaped bottles, should not ff 
cost more than 4s. 6d. over the counter or about } 


6s. or 7s. in an Athens restaurant, and serves as 
an introduction to a widening range of unresin- 
ated Greek wines, among which I can also con 
mend the white Pallini Alpha, grown in Attica 
and lighter than the Santa Helena, and the red, 
Valpolicella-like, Rhodian ‘Chevalier de Rhodes, 
which I am drinking now with an al fresco lun 
cheon in the February sunshine. 

CYRIL RAY 


year, according to the Greek | 


is to have th § 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1078 Solution on March 11 | 


ACROSS 


Bryophyte! (7, 5) 


9 Where cash is king? (9) dictory (5-7) 


26 His end was a mystery (5) 


1 Sisyphean task that gathers no 27 Not necessarily a boat-builder (9) 
28 What zebras are for is contra- 





20 Story can get confused in the 
Eternal City (7) 9 

22 ‘Oh, Captain Shaw, Type of true 
love kept ——!’ (Gilbert) (5) 

24 The little elephant sounds a silent 





10 It’s early for Matthew to be at 
home (5) 

11 I trade in invective (6) 

12 A lone rod for the artist (8) 

13 ‘The 25 down his sole remaining 
joy Was carried by an —— boy’ 
(Scott) (6) 

15 Casks for ambassadors (8) 

18 Leg back when Miss Varden’s 
around in this place (8) 

19 Horse bound to take the lead (6) 

21 ‘All the Brothers were Valiant 
and all the Sisters ——’ (Epitaph) 
(8) 

23 In which Lydia demonstrated how 
to wear a tiara (6) 


DOWN 

1 Rise, Sir Otto! (7) 

2 Basinful of edible seaweed (5) 

3 Enraged about a shattering raid 

(9) 

4 Get a hold of this bag! (4) 

5 He makes an offer (8) 

6 _ Only’ is rather clannish 

(5) 
7 Does indeed, when sun-bathing’s 
ended. Dances instead? (7) 

8 It’s so urgent to get a big fish (8) 
14 No plot or find the dastard (8) 
16 A dog trail might lead to him (9) 
17 Flings round fiuid ounces? (8) 

18 Just did about see (7) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on Mar. 8. 


Address solutions: Crossword No. 1078, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 





lover (5) 
25 See 13 across (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1076 
DOWN .—1 Leaf-insect, 6 Goad. 10 Clime. 
11 Ramillies. 12 Litigant. 13 Effete. 15 
Both. 16 Oban. 17 Erica. 20 Greed. 21 
Drop. 22 Glee. 24 Marble. 26 Dragoons. 
29 Scantling. 30 Ammon. 31 So-so. 32 
Firstlings. 


DOWN.—1, Local. 2 Aristotle. 3 Ice Age. 
4 Spring beds. 5 Goma. 7 Ogive. 8 
Desperate. 9 Bluffed. 14 Entourages. 15 
Bigamists. 18 Isle of Man. 19 Adulate. 23 
Agnail, 25 Reaps. 27 Sinus 28 Fifi. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs, Hays, Flint Cottage, Forton, Chard, 


Somerset, and Mr. G. S. Napier, Fox Ford, 
Seaton, Devon. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 

id 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Classified Advertisement 


fs. extra. 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Taahene EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS invited from WOMEN HIS- 
TORY GRADUATES, 25-40, with personality 
and interest in World Affairs to teach girls over 
{8. Stimulating work, scope for initiative. good 
salary, delightful conditions.—Apply Miss 
Neville-Rolfe, The House of Citizenship, Ayles- 
|. a Se ee ee 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINA- 
JIONS MODERN LANGUAGES) Pension- 
able post in the Civi! Service Commission, Lon- 
don, for man or woman (preferably under 35) 
with good honours degree in modern languages, 
Preference for German, Russian or Spanish. 
University, schoo! or other teaching experience 
desirable; experience of examining, interview- 
jag, or adm.nistration an advantage. Duties 
include discussion and preparation of examina- 
tion papers from G.C.E. to Final Honours 
evel, administrative work concerned with re- 
cmitment, interviewing, talks to schools. Selec- 
tien. by interview in April. Starting salary 
according to experience and present salary on 
seale £1,110-£1.935. Teaching service may be 
aggregated with Civil Service for superannua- 
tion purposes. F.S.S.U. may coum as qualifying 
service. Promotion possibilities within the Com- 
mission or to administrative work.—Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don. W.1, for application form, quoting 
5108/60. Closing date March 18, 1960. 


BBC requires Sub-Editors for its domestic News 
service. Recruitment will be to the central 
news room, from which promotion is possible in 
competition into all journalistic posts serving 
both Sound and Television up to highest editorial 
gtades. Candidates must have journalistic ex- 
perience, preferably as sub-editors. Work in- 
wolves day and night shifts. Salary as Sub- 
editor £1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,580 max. p.a. Posts are pensionable after 
qualifying period. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference 60.G.83 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


BBC requires Assistant Head of Pubiicity. 
Holder of this new post will be responsible to 
Head of Publicity for day-to-day service of 
information to United Kingdom Press and for 
maintaining and extending the BBC's close rela- 
tions with the Press. He will maintain liaison 
with other sections of Publicity Department in 
publicising and promoting the BBC’s work in 
Sound and Television. Assistant Head will 
deputise for Head of Publicity, in his absence, 
over the whole field of the Department's work. 
including External Services, Assistant Head of 
Publicity will be based at the Television Centre 
in London, W.12, and will have facilities for 
operating also from headquarters of Publicity 
Depariment in London, W.1. Qualifications are 
®@ sound, up-to-date knowledge of the Press, in- 


cluding the provincial Press; good editorial 
jedgment; familiarity with the work of the 
BBC; ability to make fruitful contact with 


people inside and outside the BBC: capacity for 
leadership in a Department carrying out varied 
activities, Salary £2,110, rising by five annual 
mcrements to £2,610 max p.a. An exceptionally 
well-qualified candidate might be appointed at 
a salary of £2,285, rising by five annua! incre- 
ments to £2,835 max p.a. Requests for appli- 
tation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 60.G.86 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1,. within five days. 

MALE AND FEMALE office vacancies.—Please 
call STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. TEM 6644 


FAMILY: 
ee 


ware | STAG Sewmice 


poo 


Write for free booklet ex- 


’ Plaining all modern methods of dpe | 


Planning. Sent under plain cover wit 
details ‘of our Confidential Postal Ser- 
vice for all Family Planning requisites 
by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
/(Box¥8) 333 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


| Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


Name 
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BBC requires Promotions Organiser in its Pub- 
licity Department. Holder of this new post will 
be responsible to Head of Publicity for origina- 
tion and organisation of visual publicity in the 
forms of photographic display, exhibitions, pub- 
lication of leaflets, pamphlets, etc., concerned 
with BBC programmes and policy, and the mak- 
ing of films about BBC activities, Promotions 
Organiser will work in close association with 
those in Publicity Department who are respon- 
sible for the BBC's Press relations at home and 
overseas. While having no responsibility for pre- 
sentation of information about forthcoming pro- 
gtammes appearing on the television screen or 
broadcast in sound, Promotions Crganiser wil! 
co-operate with those concerned. Necessary quali- 
fications include sound knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of good Jayout and of what is best in 
modern design. Familiarity with the work of the 
BBC and capacity to make fruitful contact 
with people inside and outside the Corpora- 
tion are also necessary. Salary £1,920, rising by 
five annual increments to £2,395 max. p.a. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope ahd quoting reference 
60.G.85 ‘Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 





BBC invites applications for post of Russian 
Monitor (based at Caversham, near Reading), 
and also fo- the Resetve List to provide for 
future vacancies. Duties include listening to and 
selective reporting of contents of news and other 
broadcasts from abroad. Idiomatic knowledge of 
Russian, perfect hearing, sound knowledge of 
world affairs, ability to type and translate into 
good English essential. Short-listed candidates 
will be asked to undergo tests. Starting salary 
£935 (possibly higher if qualifications exceptiona!), 
with promotion to salary range £1,095-£1,370 
when fully proficient. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.80 “Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 


CHILD CARE, Housemother, Class I, required 
for relief duty at two family homes cach for seven 
children deprived of normal home iife at Lang- 
ley, Bucks. Single accommodation only. H.O. 
Certificate in Child Care desirable, Previous child 
care experience essential. Four weeks’ leave. 
£595-£635 less £134 14s. for board-ledging and 
laundry.—Apply Children’s Officer (WDD/ 335). 
L.C.C., County Hall, S.E.1. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 
The British branch of Service Civil Internationa) 
urgently requires part-time shorthand-typist. Post 
suitable for married woman.—Ring EUS 3195 for 
details. 

ROYAL WAREHOUSEMEN CLERKS AND 
DRAPERS’ ‘SCHOOLS, Russell Hill School, 
Purley, Surrey (Recognised). Required Septem- 
ber, 1960, a resident single Master for the 
senior form of the Junior Schoo! (mixed) to 
teach general subjects, including Mathematics. 
Ability to help with games (cricket and foot- 
ball) an advantage. London Buroham, Govern- 
ment Superannuation and free board lodgings 
in rewrn for residential duties. This post offers 
considerable scope for an able Master in a 
schoo] which is expanding and shortly to move 
to entirely new premises. Married quarters wil! 
be available in the new school. Apply with re- 
ferences and testimonials to the Headmaster. 


THE BETTER job for the BETTER gir). Contact 
Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, ‘a _ Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. (Opp. Dickins and 
Jones), HYD 6471 











RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
THE OF MANCHESTER, 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 
Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the ficld of 
Political Economy (including Public Adminis- 
tration). The value of the Fellowships wil! nor- 
mally be within the range of £900-£1,300 per 
annum, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. Regulations governing the award of the 
Fellowships may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, the University, Manchester 13. to whom 
applications should be sent not later than March 
21, 1960. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S:W.1. Lectures by Dr. Rafael! Ferreres on 
“La fantasia en la literatura espafiola’ on the 
3rd March at 6 p.m., ‘Los hermanos Quintero 
y su Andalucia’ on the 10th March at 6 p.m., 
“*E) teatro de Gregorio Martinez Sierra’ on the 
7th March at 6 p.m. 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY. KEITH \ AUGHAN 
—Recemt Paintings. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
Unti] March 19.—142 New Bond Street.- W.1. 
R.B.A. GALLERIES, Suffoik St.. S.W.1. 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL ART CLUB 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Special Section: 
American Arts from Europe. Works ient 
through the co-operation of the United States 
Information Service. Closing March 4th. Week- 
days 10-5. Wednesdays end Fridays 10-7. 
Admission 1s. 6d. 

THE CREATIVE CRAFISMAN, Exhibition 
presented by the Crafts Centre of Great Britain 
at R.I.B.A.. 66 Portland Place. W.!. Till 
9th Marefy, Mon.-Fri., 10-7; Sat., 10-5. Ad. Free. 


Continued Overleaf 
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LLOYDS PER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Stop Paying Half your Interest back in tax 
Invest safely, Invest wisely 


Ordinary Pre-Paid 1 _—— Shares 
2 O 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
Equal to £5.14.3°,, gross where standard rate applies. 
From 10/- to £5,000 accepted, with prompt withdrawals. 


Pre-Paid wy, Contract Shares 
O 


Equal to £6.10.7°,, gress where standard rate applies. 

4°. paid from date of investment (income tax paid by the Society), 

to 30th June and thereafter for each complete year ending 30th June. 

Interim withdrawals on demand subject to conditions contained in 

the Society's brochure. 

Write for free explanatory brochure to Department S.1 
PALL MALL, LONDON 


Telephone: WHitehall 850! (10 lines) 











WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


RY SAC 


SHERRY 









REGO. 


nn iB a 
For over 50 years DRY SACK — 
Spain's famous Medium Dry 
Sherry — has been a popular 
favourite throughout the world. 
Also available in half flasks. 


4 UR ee % ss 





Shippers of the famous 
WALNUT BROWN 
CANASTA CREAM 
CARLITO anc CEDRO 
Sherries 
J ) 











BODEGAS : JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA SPAIN * LONDON HOUSE: 35 SEETHING LANE ECS 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture en- 
titled ‘Some Probiems in the Logic of Pro- 
babilistic Explanation’ will be delivered by 
Professor C. G. Hempel (Harvard), at 5.30 p.m. 
on 8 March, at the University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 


lectures entitled ‘A New Approach in the Study 
of Human Reaction Tendencies and its Rele- 
vance to Educational Problems’ will be de- 
livered by Professor J. Sandven (Oslo) at 
5.30 p.m. on 8, 9 and 10 March, at King’s 
College, Strand, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. — James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. See 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitled ‘The Intolerable Wrestle with 
Words’ will be delivered by Professor R. Quirk 
(Durham), at 5.30 p.m. on 7 and 8 March, 
at the University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 

15th CENTURY COSTUME.” Illus. talk by 
Margaret Wood, M.A., D.Lt., F.S.A., Church 
House, Westminster, March 3rd, 7.45 p.m. All 
welcome. For mem. details RICHARD III 
SOCIETY.—Write HON. SEC., 39 LENNOX 
GDNS., S.W.1. eet a 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East End 
Academy, 1960. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. 
Closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 








PERSONAL 


ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 


CANCER PATIENT 60121 (Scotland). Poor 
man (52), outlook hopeless. His only son (18) 
contributes most of his earnings to the house- 
hold, and this worries the patient. The com- 
bined income does not allow for the extra 
nourishment and comforts so badly needed. Can 
you please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly 
utilised.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
Music, Art, English or Writing. Please state sub- 
ject in which interested. Brochure free. — 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road, 
Selsey, Sussex. N Ya 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. Latest 
edition, as new. Will send crated U.K. £80 or 
offer.—Box 5828. aie 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


HYPNOSIS for nervous prob!ems.—R. K Brian, 
M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Street, W.1. L AN 4245. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for out Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X se 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms moderate.—Box 5345 


PHILATELY. Attractive Appré vals, Pictorial 

and Br. cols. one penny.—S. Lord, 177 Crickle- 
wood Broadway. N.W.2. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 

PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 

THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

CLINIC,FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London. W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 














Up to 73% 
paid on 
Deposit 

Accounts 


Rcupit’ 


Easy Withdrawals: NoBrokerage Charge 


Write for details to: 
THEO. GARVIN LTD. 
Members of the Industrial BankersAssoc 
2 DOWSETT AVENUE, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX 














PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 6093. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club. 
WANTED, a room with a view, cupboard with 
hanging space and a cellar for my El Cid 
Amontillado Sherry. (On second thoughts, 
please reverse order of ad.) 

WANTED PRIVATELY, Manvscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present day 
and including all well-known figures. Full details 
confidentially.—Box 5840. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR. Don't miss the 
“Refugee Gift Fair’’ exhibition of articles 
donated from all over Britain to the Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief’s famous Gift 
Shop. Daily at the Tea Centre, Lower Regent 
Street (10 to 6.30, Sat. 1 p.m.) until March 5. 
Jewellery, works of art, antiques, etc. Come 
and browse, buy if you wish. Gift articles 
welcome. 

WRITERS NEEDED FOR TV. Television Writ- 
ing School provides the most professional course 
of training. — Apply Dept. 177, 14 Sackville 
Street, W.1. 





BOOKS WANTED 
‘THE MAN, SHAKESPEARE,’ by Frank 
— Urgently required.—Information to Box 
5813. 


LITERARY 

TO THOSE WHO WANT TO WRITE—Don't 
Keep on Atone Too Long.’ This sound advice 
has brought many to the LSJ and -has saved 
them months and years of fruitless effort. 
Don’t Iet your talent become blunted by months 
of discouragement. The LSJ—founded by Lord 
Northcliffe 40 years ago—can shorten the road. 
—LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
AFRICA not for the Africans, England not for 
the English. Read our modest but unique con- 
tribution to the discussion in the Special issue of 
the ‘Socialis: Standard,” 8d., p.f., from 
SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, London, S.W.4. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept. B,23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
FRENCH BOOK SALE. Feb. 17th-27th. 
Thousands of bargains. List free on request.— 
Hachette, 127 Regent St., W.1. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How ! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to write 
what cditors buy. Profit also from a free sub- 
scription to ‘THE WRITER.’ Send for inter- 
esting FREE R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success” (45th Edition) B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 





6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E, 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 

MSS, TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 6d. carbon.— 
Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.—Vera Norman, 
28 Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 








TUITION 


PRIVATE TUITION, Patience and care with 
backward, handicapped or ‘difficult’ children. 
—Box 5802. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


EDUCATIONAL 





DAVIDSON CLINIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 
27th July-2nd August. Subject: Psychological 
Clinic’s Contribution to the Community. 
Speakers: Dr. John D. Sutherland, Tavistock 
Clinic, London; Mr. Arthur Shirley, University 
of Glasgow; Dr. Winifred Rushforth, Dr. Jean 
Biggar and members of the staff of the Clinic. 
Full particulars from the Secretary, 58 Dalkeith 
Road, Edinburgh. 9. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
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LA ESCALA > 


An unspoiled Spanish fishing Village og 
the Costa Brava for real S 
and real Spanish hospitality! — ~ 
Illustrated brochure and full details from 
VERNON RICHARDS (S) 
15 Goodge Place, London, W.1 


FEBRUARY 26, 








RESTAURANTS 
NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Da 
Showrooms). Engiish and Continental cuising, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention ¢ 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 








FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASSES. Day, 
evening and lunch-time classes. Private lessons. 
Beginners to Advanced, all with French teachers. 
—MENTOR 11 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
(opposite Garrick Theatre). TRAfalgar 2044. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles, Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUTION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.D., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fietcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford, (Est. 1894). 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1) Complete French Course, (2) Basic French 
for Conversation, (3) Transiation Courses. Send 
for prospectus.—MENTOR, ii Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2. 

RUSSIAN, Beginner's 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individual tutorial help, £3.—Write Dept. 
B.7, Wolseley Hall. Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students. Six- 
month and intensive 1i4-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 











SHOPPING BY POST 
GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Whoiemea! Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown. It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post 
free, including recipes: 6 ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 
14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) Mill, 8 Orchard House, 
Hill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 835s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen‘s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.) Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkely Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Lupcheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, Catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast 1, 

Northern Ireland 

SHIRTS made to measure from 30s. Wide choice 
of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 2 Cor- 
poration Street, Blackburn. 


SHOE REPAIRS BY POST, All types of foot- 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafts- 
men in seven days. Specialised department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes, Attractive 
prices. Details of this exclusive valeting service 
from: COOMBES (Dept, P.13), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE. 

SCENTED VIOLETS. Selected Spring Fiowers 
either or mixed. 10s. and £1 boxes posted.— 
Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, 
Cornwall. 




















Robert Hirsch - 
PHEDRE 


SAVOY 
THEATRE 





Peter Daubeny 


presents 
For 2 three weeks’ season, commencing 


Compagnie 


MARIE BELL 


in a season of RACINE with 


Jacques Dacqmine - 


BERENICE - 


EVENINGS 8 p.m. 
MATINEE WED. & SAT. 2.30 p.m. 
First Matinee March 12 
Prices 20/- to 5/- 


Monday, March 7 


Jean Chevrier in 
BRITANNICUS 


Box Office Now Open 
TEM 8888 








ACCOMMODATION 
LUX. lady, gent. ‘or two may sit, adj. Heath, 
urban seat. Sep. ent. Sep, bath. Sep. phone, Se 
kit., frig. N.B. Central heat. MOUntview 6223 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEG 
consult us. Separate flats, too. We appreci 
intelligent people. — Share-a-Flat ‘Ltd., ¥ 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545. 


HOTELS 


ROTHENEUF (St. Ma‘o), Brittany. HOTE 
YVONNE. From 30s. (June 25s.) Mod. Comfl 
Sea Views. Sands. Illus. leaflet. 








HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


FLAT, annexed, sleep 8, all conveniences, 4 
in border country, £7 weekly.—Mrs. Hatri 
Hume Hall, By Kelso, Roxburghshire. 


MONSIEUR GLASCOF, 22 bis rue de Pati 
Nice, French Riviera, receives couples 
paying guests. — 

SCARBOROUGH. Kingsclere, Esplanade 
Harrison, Tel.: 2674. Car park. Near Spa G 
Hall. October, 20s. daily, inclusive. 

SKYE. Caravan (4-berth) for hire. Aprii-m 
June and Sept.—Box 5838. 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 
WANTED 


HOUSE in the country near tennis and swi 
ming required for August. School house a pot 
sibility. Sleep seven.—Mrs. Roy Jenkins, 
Ladbroke Square, W.11. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


FARM HOLIDAYS, 1960 Farm Holiday Guid 
covering Britain’s Best Farm and Country Guej 
Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews wi 
250 pictures. Price 3s. 6d., postage 7d.—Fa 
Guides Lid , Dept. S.P., 18 High Street, Paisleg 
GREECE, Informa! parties, May-Sept.; 3 whi 
accom. Athen Hotel and island villa, from 
49 gns., including travel.—Matthews, 11 Pam 
Terrace, Cambridge 4 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farm 
Hotels on and off the beaten track, 5s. post 
—Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay 
LUXURY FAMILY HOLIDAY at SINAB 
WARREN Country Club by the sea. Unmatche@l 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—e® 
perienced nannies supervise day and night. E@ 
cellent cuisine (room service available), a ho 
of exciting sports, cabarets, nightly dinni 
dances. Illus. brochure from Dept. S.P.3, Sina 
Warn ., Hayling Island, Hants. Phone Haylid 
79977 

RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, recei 
a few guests.—Tel.: Rye 2207. 

WESTERN ISLE CRUISES in large sailia 
ketch. Sheltered waters, magnificent scenery, 
uncrewed and unspoiled. 13 gns. weekly. 
‘SULA-SGEIR,’ Bowling Harbour, Glasgow. 7 





PRESENTING 


Tir LP deed ee egaeueenssece 


mBocel Cruces 








. anew concept of river cruising by the botel§ 
‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pase 
sengers in first-class comfort through the sunshing 
of the Rhineland, visiing four countries — 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE an€ 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful n 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursio 
from 59 gns. Please send for our brochuré 
*botef cruises.” 


CORNELDER’S 


184 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 
GERrard 6336. 
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